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TWO MEMBERS OF THE NEW ENGLISH MINISTRY. 


Wwrt has been expected for more | 


than a year past in political circles, 
but has come to pass apparently through 
the sufferance of the dominant party it- 
self, is the retirement of the Gladstone 
or Liberal ministry from the, head of 


British affairs; and never before in the 
history of a European power has the 
transfer of government from one to ano- 
ther of the two leading and opposed po- 
litical parties, at a time when questions 
of very great national and international 
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concern were under discussion, and pop- 
ular feeling wrought up to a high degree 
of excitement, been attended with less dis- 
order. The situation of affairs in Egypt, 
the Afghanistan difficulty, the complex 
problem of Ireland, rendered a change 
of the ministry a dangerous experiment, 
in the view of all public men whose ex- 
perience was wide; but Mr. Gladstone | 
and his associates gently stepped out of 

their places, and the Tories, with prudent 

hesitation, stepped into them. The most 

prominent man of this side, the Marquis | 
of Salisbury, assumed the Premiership 
and organized a new ministry. 

It can scarcely be expected that more 
than a mere comment will be expréssed 
here with regard to the character and 
work of the Gladstone government during 
the years of its existence. This topic | 
has been discussed at much length in the | 
newspapers of the day. It suffices to say | 
that, as the reader knows, the career of | 
the Liberals, from the retirement of Mr. | 
Disraeli, has been attended with great 
difficulties and obstacles, many of them 2| 
heritage of the Disraeli management— | 
so brilliant in its procedures, so empty 
But, not- | 
withstanding the embarrassments that | 
crowded upon him, Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration succeeded in accomplishing | 
results that will stand in history as great 
The Land 
of the boldest | 
any country to 





and inconclusive in its results. 


triumphs in civil progress. 
Act, for instance, was one 
experiments ever made in 
relieve an urgent popular need; and the | 
Franchise bill, striking as it does at the | 
old assumptions and privileges of the | 
nobility, is a signal mark of the progress 
of the English people toward liberty and 
equality. To mention these is to pint 
at accomplishments that involve reforms 
of a far-reaching and permanent charac- 
ter,and they much overshadow the mis- 
takes and failures that have been made 
in its foreign relations, and which we are 
more than half inclined to excuse when 
we think of the “ overmastering burdens ” 
that the tremendous and unwieldy em- 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


In this fine face and head our readers 
will perceive the indications of strength, 
massiveness, harmony, and smoothness ; 
the temperament, therefore, is eminently 
fitted to minister to health, a quiet force 
of character, continuity of laborious ef- 
fort, and the ability to win success and 
command respect among men of eminent 
ability. 

We do not see in that organization 
angularity, pr specific positiveness, but 
rather general massiveness and momen- 
tum. The diamond cuts glass because of 


| some sharp corner, and though the jewel 


be but as large as a mustard-seed, if it 
can be held in position it will plow a fur- 
row through hard glass and serve the 
glazier’s purpose; and there are some 
men who can things with 
specific intensity, and make themselves 
known for that specialty, just as a cork- 
screw, Or a saw, or a plane, or an auger, 
or a razor seems adapted to one special 
work; but not like the pocket-knife, 
adapted to forty functions. 

The reader will certain 
smoothness and mellowness in this face 
and head, that belongs to woman; and 


do certain 


observe a 


we have no doubt his talent, especially 
his ability in language, and intuitive per- 
ception, and knowledge of character, and 
power to soothe, mould, and lead the 
minds of others, come from the mother’s 
side of the house. 

We judge the brain to be large, and we 
notice that it is broad through, above and 
about the ears, indicating not only force, 
but policy, economy, financial ability, 
and wonderful constructive talent. The 
widening of the temples backward from 
the external corner of the eye, the round- 
ed fullness as well as 
that part of the head, shows that he not 
only could comprehend machinery, but 
other complications. 

His Ideality and Cautiousness are large, 
rendering the upper side-head, from where 
the hair joins the forehead, and thence 


massiveness of 





pire of England lays upon its chief of- | 


ficers. 


backward, full and broad. He will be 
| conservative and yet brave; if he had 
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been called to the leading of armies, and 
educated for it, he would have made the 
world’s history significant in that field. 
The fullness of the forehead shows a 
good memory, great criticism ; the mas- 
sive prominence of the upper forehead, 
on a line running directly upward from 
each eye, shows comprehensiveness of 
thought, power of grappling with great 
subjects, and making his mark in fields 
where most men are failures. England 





has more than one grand man, though 
it has but one Gladstone. 

Look at the fullness of that eye; how 
it is pushed outward and forward and 
downward, indicating masterly skill and 
talent in speech; if he is not able to 
negotiate diplomatically and use language 
that will be smooth and non-committal, 
yet clear and strong, then where were the 
use of pre-eminent language ? 

His head has good height, especially at 
Firmness and Self-esteem; he will be- 
lieve himself to be master of the situa- 
tion. He is not weak, nor does he feel 
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weak; he will be absolutely as well as 
nominally premier, and such an organiza- 
tion, with such opportunities as his, en- 
ables him to occupy a place not often 
second anywhere, and if he fail to make 
a successful administration, it will not be 
from the lack of talent, or power to carry 
knowledge that is useful and applicable 
to the case, but in consequence of cir- 
cumstances which, perhaps, no man at 
present can fully control. 





Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, 
K.G., otherwise known as Marquis of Sal- 
isbury, Prime Minister, and Secretary of 
State for the Department of 
England, is fifty-five years of age. He is 
the eldest surviving son of the second 
Marquis of Salisbury, and was educated 
at Eton and Christ-church, Oxford, and 
was elected a Fellow of All-souls College 
| in 1853. In the same year he was elected, 

as a Conservative, to represent Stamford, 
| for which he sat until his succession to 
| the marquisate in 1868. In 18066, in Lord 
| Derby’s third administration, he was Sec- 


Foreign 
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retary of State for India, which he re- 


signed in the following year. He was 
appointed to the same post on the forma- 
tion of the Disraeli 
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| country-seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
is one of the most famous of the old 
| country houses in England. 


administration of | 


1874, and four years later he succeeded | 


the Earl of Derby, resigned, as Secretary | 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and went | 
out of office with the retirement of his | 


party in 1880, 


In 1881 he was elected to lead the Con- | 


servatives in the House of Lords. Until 
the death of his elder brother, in 1865, 
he was known as Lord Robert Cecil; 
then he assumed the courtesy title of 
Viscount Cranborne, and on the death of 
his father, which occurred in 1868, he 
became Marquis of Salisbury, and suc- 
ceeded to the family estate of Hatfield. 
In 1871, with Lord Cairns, he acted as 
arbitrator in a long investigation of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company. He performed important 
diplomatic service as Special Ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte, along with Sir 
Henry Elliott, in 1876-7 ; and soon after- 
ward, with the Earl of Beaconsfield, he 
was sent as a representative of Great 
Britain at the Congress of Berlin. On 
their return from that mission they were 
tendered a grand reception at Charing 
Cross, and the Queen invested him with 
the Order of the Garter. Along with 
the Earl of Beaconsfield he was presented 
also with the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don. 


The Marquis of Salisbury has not only | 


taken an active part in all public meas- 


ures of importance, especially such as af- | 
fect the Church of England and its insti- | 


tutions, but he has also distinguished 
himself somewhat as a contributor to the 


press, especially to the Quarterly Review. | 


In 1869 he was elected Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and he isa member 
of the council of King’s College, London. 
An interesting and forcible speaker, he is 
considered one of the most versatile of 
living Englishmen in breadth of accom- 
plishment. He finds relaxation in scien- 
tific studies, especially chemistry, as Mr. 
Gladstone finds agreeable diversion in 
his study of the classics. Hatfield, the 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


Next, if not equal to the Marquis of 
Salisbury in popular reputation, among 
the Conservatives, is this gentleman, and 
his portrait indicates a strong vitality, 
| great natural positiveness, and excellent 

health. He should be a man of definite 

| opinions, with a disposition to stand on 
his own centre and push his cause in 
straight lines. 

We fancy it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult for him to make a circuitous or 
serpentine course ; when a mill-saw is set 
to cut through a log, it travels straight 
from the beginning to the end of the log, 
and if Sir Stafford does not pursue a 
similar course, not often stopping to con- 
ciliate the grain or the curving of public 
sentiment, then we misjudge him. 

There can be no doubt of his honesty, 
of his stubbornness in the direction of 
Firmness, of his pride and dignity 
through "Self-esteem, and of his strong 
desire to triumph through Approbative- 
ness, Self-esteem, Firmness, and Com- 
bativeness. It does him good to win a 
victory, and to do it in a straightforward 
way ; there is nothing surreptitious, in- 
sinuating, bland, indirect, but much that 
has the right onwardness, of frank earn- 
estness and determination, a conscious- 
ness that he is right and that most other 
people are wrong. 

We doubt if he is a very comfortable 

man to work with, unless he can lead, 
and have those with him who naturally 
look at subjects through a medium simi- 
|lar to his own. If he were a cavalry of- 
‘vain and could lead the charge, those 





trained to act with him, and fired by a 
|similar ambition, would follow their 
| leader, and he would do terrible execu- 

tion where he concentrated his force; 

we suppose he would inspire his follow- 
|ers in any cause, with an idea that he 
was capable of battering down the oppo- 
| sition, that where his battering ram was 
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used the walls would be most likely to 
yield; hence he must have a great deal 
of personal popularity where straight- 
forward force is required to be employed. 

He has large Benevolence, and won- 
derful talent to judge of character; is 
quite intuitive in his judgments,quick and 
decisive, rarely takes the persuasive, but 
generally the potential method, and peo- 
ple who want to win him to their side, or 
control his action, will generally begin 
by suggestive persuasion; few persons 
undertake to say what must be till they 
find out what Sir Stafford would be likely 
to accept as the appropriate thing to do. 
People who have the right to command 
him frequently say, “ Well, Sir Stafford, 
how does the thing look to you? What 
would you propose?” and he generally 
has a proposition, and inclines to bear 
some such relation to other men that the | 
coulter of the plow bears to the plow- | 
share, going ahead to mark the way, and 
cut the obstructions, while the other fol- | 
lows to complete the work which has | 
been outlined. 

He has an excellent memory, great 
criticism, strength of thought and sincer- 
ity of purpose, but so dominant a will | 
and so definite a type of thought, that it 
is dificult for him to wait for the work- 
ing of other minds, and to modify his 
own purposes so as to glide into their line 
of thought without suffering from being 
obliged to yield; or, on the other hand, 
chafing his associates because he can’t 
yield to their views. 

He is a natural leader, but he leads by | 
directness, by individualism, more than | 
by smoothness or policy or persuasion. 
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Board of Trade, presided over at that 
time by Mr. Gladstone, to whom he had 
previously acted as private secretary. 

In 1851 he was one of the secretaries 
for the Great Exhibition, and in recog- 
nition of his services in that capacity he 
was created a (Civil) Companion of the 
Bath. From January to June, 1859, he 
was Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
and was appointed President of the Board 
of Trade under Lord Derby’s third ad- 
ministration in 1866, when he was made 
a Privy Councillor. From March, 1867, 
to December, 1868, he served as Secre- 
tary of State for India, and became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
Conservative Government came into of- 
fice in February, 1874. 

Sir Stafford was one of the Special 
Commissioners to the United States in 
1871 to arrange the A/aéama Treaty, also 
Deputy Lieutenant and Justice of the 
Peace for Devonshire, and has been Cap- 
tain of the 1st Devon Yeomanry Cavalry. 
He commenced his Parliamentary career 
in 1855, when he was returned for Dud- 
ley in the Conservative interest. Two 
years later he unsuccessfully contested 
the Northern division of the County of 
Devon, but in 1858 was returned to the 
House as member for Stafford, which he 
continued to represent until May, 1866, 
when he was elected for North Devon, 
the constituency which he still represents. 
He has always taken a deep interest in 
art and education, and is the author of 
“Twenty Years of Financial Policy,” 
1842-61, published in 1862, and his quali- 
fications for the post he now occupies are 


| such as render him one of the best men 


| in the Conservative ranks. 


Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, First | 
Lord of the Treasury in the new English | 
Cabinet, is the eldest son of the late | 
Henry Stafford Northcote, Esq., and was | 
born in London in 1818, succeeding his 
grandfather, the seventh baronet, in 1851, | 
He was educated at Eton and Oxford, | 
and after graduating with credit, took up 
the study of the law. In 1847 he was 
called to the Bar of the Inner Temple 
and appointed Legal Secretary to the | 


— -2© © e—-——__—_. 


To men with but very rare exceptions 
right-doing is first hard, then easy, then 


delightful. Such is the history of the de- 
velopment of each virtue in the race and 
in the individual. Its beauty may be 
hidden in the root of self denial and 
effort, but it comes into full bloom when 
at length the effort has grown into a 
pleasure that we would not willingly 
forego. 
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ON INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING, 


CHAPTER II. 
OBJECTIONS AND CAUTIONS, 


ewe many objections are raised 
against the science of graphology 
I am well aware, and it will be my 
pleasant task in the present chapter to 
answer all those I have hitherto met | 
with, and deemed worthy of reply. 
1. Changes of writing. An objection 
that has been considered a serious one is 
thus presented: “ We know that the boy 





writes a very different hand from that of 


e 


a 


aeclicecl 


fellow as “one of his most beautiful 
works,” was finished. Fig. 1 is part of a 
letter written at school, and Fig. 2 is an 
original song written for some private 
theatricals which were given in his own 
family, when he resided at Alphington, 
near Exeter, in 1842. Now, while to the 
careless observer there may be but little 
likeness existing between Figs. 1 and 3, 
yet a careful study of all the specimens 
can not fail to discover the great similar- 
ity in their general features. Fig. 3, how- 
ever, written in those dark days of sick- 
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{No date, but was written in 
latter part of 1825.) 


Fig. 1.—Dicxens’ HANDWRITING WHEN A Boy. 


the man, and all through life a modifica- 
tion at least—if not a marked change—is 
taking place in the general contour of 
the writing.” 

This is perfectly true, but in reply the 
reader will permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the three accompanying speci- 
mens of the writing of Charles Dickens: 

Fig. 1, was written when a boy of 13 


years; Fig. 2, when 21; and Fig. 3 isa | 
cramped-up specimen found within the | 


pages of one of his other manuscripts, 
shortly before his death. This latter is a 
scene for Edwin Drood, but never intro- 
duced, for the hand of death seized the 
writer ere that book, described by Long- 


ness and weariness, when the brain was 
over-taxed and the body enfeebled by 
that exhausting course of readings which 


| undoubtedly hastened the great novelist’s 
end, bears evidence of languor and men- 


tal depression, in the downward tendency 
of the lines, and the greater number of 
stops occurring in the formation of the 
words. Compare the word “Compari- 
son” in Fig. 1, with any of the words in 
Fig. 3 and it will be seen that where 
| “comparison” is written with but two 
removals of the pen, almost each word in 
| Fig. 3 has several. In Fig. 1, the upward 
tendency of the lines—in marked con- 
trast to Fig. 3—denotes that ambition 
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which though boyish was the precursor 
of Dickens’ fame and power. This boy- 
ish writing also possesses the same grace- 
ful curls in the capitals,—the same orig- 
inal method of writing the letter “s,” and 
the same nervous energy, that are re- 
vealed in Figs. 2 and 3. The indications, 
therefore, clearly are—that while Dick- 
ens’ character developed, it re- 
mained in its main features the 

same. And the graphologist 

wishes no greater proof of the 

truth of his science than that dis- 

played in these three specimens. 

in Figs. 1 and 2 the dominant 
ambition is as clearly shown, as 

it is known to have existed. In 

Fig. 3, the same general charac- 
teristics remain, but the force— 

the ambition—are quenched, and 

in their places are languor and 
depression. 

So that the reader is prepared 
to be informed that in order to 
gain a complete and intelligent 
knowledge of character from 
handwriting, specimens should be 
given, written at different periods 
in the life of the person whose 
character he wishes to ascertain. 

For, in the words of Miss Baughan, 
“As a man is advancing in his 
career, as he takes up a new posi- 
tion, or is led away by some 
dominant passion, the hand- 
writing takes, in some degree, 
the forms typical, according to 
our theory of these changes.” 
The graphologist has but to con- 
sider carefully these different 
specimens, to be able almost in- 
variably to point out the time at 
which the character developed 
into the typical form of success or the 
reverse. 

Dickens’ is an unusual writing, inas- 
much as the later specimens reveal little, 
if anything, that is not contained in the 
earlier specimens. They simply denote 
development; and from a careful study 
of his cnaracter as presented by the most 
able writers, his life was the exact “ fact ” 
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of which his writing is an evident coun- 
terpart. 

2. Objection two arises from the sup- 
position that the sentiment expressed in 
a letter will oftentimes lead insensibly to 
an erroneous judgment formed upon 
those sentiments, which may be assumed 
and false. But such is not the case. A 


RELA f 


= 


graphologist no more forms his opinion 
from the expressed sentiment of a letter 
than a judge does from the bare word of 
a prisoner. As soon expect a phrenolo- 
gist to delineate character from a few 
spoken words, without reference to the 
cranial structure, the temperaments, etc., 
as to suppose the graphologist would at- 
tempt to do the same thing from the 
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mere sentiments expressed in the writing | 3. A third objection is found in the 


he is examining. That such cases exist 
where persons professing knowledge 
(which, however, is of the most meagre 
and superficial kind), may make “ guess- 
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es” at character in this manner, I do 
not deny; but to charge all graphologists 
with this charlatanry would be as logical 
as to condemn the whole medical pro- 
fession as “ quacks ” because a few quacks 
really do exist. 


| 


idea that the handwriting of children is 
formed unconsciously from the style of 
the writing-master. That imitation is a 
strong trait in the juvenile mind, I most 
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Fig. 3.—From Dickens’ Manuscript oF ** Epwin Droop,” 
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cheerfully admit,—indeed, it would be 
folly to do otherwise. And the peculiar- 
ities of the American method of teach- 
ing writing are especially adapted to 
cramp all originality. Yet only those 
characters that are in themselves weak 
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will servilely copy, without any personal 
characteristics whatever. Such copying 
is prima facte evidence that ambition, 
seif-will, and assertion are wanting in the 
character, and therefore no proof against 
the science. But the fact remains that 
seldom will you find the handwriting of 
two children under the same master ex- 
actly alike. In order to again test the 
matter, I have left my study to go to the 
public school of the town in which I am 
now residing. In the grammar room 
there are some 25 pupils—ages ranging 
from 12 to 20. The principal is an old 
and experienced teacher, with more than 
usual influence over his scholars. I had 
the whole school write name, age, and 
the two lines given. Here are fair speci- 
mens of the generality of the work: One 
(Fig. 4) is that of a girl of 16, and the 
other (Fig. 5) that ofa girl of 17. Fig. 6 is 
a good sample of the general handwrit- 
ing of the teacher. None others of the 
papers handed in are so near that of the 
principal’s as these two, and yet these 


are markedly different in general features 
to his. 


I am well and personally acquainted 
with both teacher and scholars, and from 
a careful study of them in school, at home, 
and abroad, can estimate their characters 
with some degree of accuracy. And 
these are clearly shown in the handwrit- 
ings. Fig. 4 denotes the possession of a 
careful, though bold and determined 
mind when fixed upon any object. Slow 
she is, yet sure and certain in judgment 
if time is given for full consideration. 
And still there is gentleness and tender- 
ness, combined with a retiring, unassum- 
ing spirit that would render her almost 
unapproachable to any but those who 
have gained her entire confidence. Fig. 
5 reveals an indecisive, rather careless, 
indifferent character, who feels and real- 
izes her want of self-reliance. 
tenderness is displayed, even more than 
in the preceding character, but it is not 
to be relied upon. There would be vacil- 
lation and indecision manifested when 
the moment for decisive and prompt ac- 
tion came. Now if these writings (Figs. 


Some 





4and 5) are compared with that of the 
teacher (Fig. 6), it will clearly be seen 
that his writing has influenced theirs in 
but the slightest degree, for there is 
scarcely one mark of similarity. And so 
with the handwritings of all these boys 
and girls. No two are alike,—all are 
distinctively peculiar; hence in this in- 
stance, at least, objection three falls to 
the ground. And,—as I shall endeavor 
to prove in answering the next objection, 
which is similar to the one we are now 
considering,—there can be no question 
that if originality of character exists, it will 
assert itself in spite of all the cramping and 
dwarfing influences of our present meth- 
ods of teaching writing. 

4. The fourth objection stands upon 
the same ground as the former one. Men 
are naturally imitators, and it is impossi- 


ble to prevent this universal faculty as- 


serting itself in the matter of handwrit- 
ing. This to a certain extent is true, but 
not so much so as to destroy the evi- 
dences of great mental differences exist- 
ing between “imitated” and “ imitator.” 
On the other hand, should a handwriting 
be so perfectly imitated as to show no 
trace of difference, then the character as 
applied to the writing of the “imitator ” 
must be assumed not to belong to him, 
but to the “imitated.” I may, however, 
venture to assert with safety, that in the 
autographs of all men and women of 
character,—our original thinkers, novel- 
ists, statesmen, warriors, etc.,—no person 
can find the slightest trace of any copy- 
ing of the handwriting of others. Each 
one has a “style” peculiarly his own, and 
the styles are as varied as their respective 
facial features. Yet, as the features,— 
widely different though they be,—are 
capable of a general system of interpre- 
tation, so likewise are the general and 
varied styles of handwriting. 

5. The fifth objection arises from the 
fact that our handwriting is always in- 
fluenced to a greater or less degree by 
peculiar conditions of the body existing 
at the time of writing. For instance, 
when one is suffering from cold, the 
writing will be entirely different from 
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that of the same writer when he is exces- 
sively heated. The one is cramped and 
stiff—the other languid and indolent. 
True; but this is no real objection to 
the science, for is it not apparent that 


given from writing bearing traces of such 
conditions. A reference to the remarks 
made upon Fig. 3 will fully explain my 
present meaning. 

Objections answered, a few CAUTIONS 


clad, cccnertenent traltpauneion ou feertihe 


these are abnormal conditions, which it | must be given, and then to the expression 
is fair the graphologist should know if | and illustration of our theories. 

called upon to exercise his art? The | Caution I. Seldom do we know the 
physiognomist is not supposed to give an | true and inward character of even our 
accurate delineation of character from a | most intimate friends, hence it often hap- 
face all twisted up and distorted with | pens that the writing being more frank 


pain, nor the phrenologist from a head 
which has been subjected to a “ bruising ” 
process in a free fight. The head and 
the face must be in an approximately 
normal condition before either physiog- 
nomist or phrenologist can delineate 
character, and exactly this and nothing 
more does the graphologist require in or- 
der to do the same thing from handwrit- 
ing. To diagnose accurately a disease | 
the physician will be materially helped at | 
all times to know the various mental, 





and open than the perceptions of the 
friends are keen, the latter are inclined to 
dispute sometimes even an accurate judg- 
ment. Yet the individual judged will 
often acknowledge the existence of mental 
characteristics which the most intimate 
friends will deny. Here is an exact case 
in point. An eminent graphologist in 
concluding her estimate of character from 
a specimen of handwriting said, “ The 
affections are warm and faithful, d¢ some- 
what jealous.’ A most intimate friend 


physical, and even spiritual conditions of | of the person whose affections were thus 
the afflicted person; and in many cases it | described—a woman of deep sympathies 
is absolutely necessary that he should | and keen intelligence; possessed of an 


know. And it is to a clear perception of 
the effect of these conditions upon 
the body that he owes his skill in finding 
out the disease and in knowing what 
remedies to apply. So with the graphol- 


intuition that gave her control over the 
minds of hundreds of most cultivated 
men and women of England—in com- 
menting upon the italicised words, thus 
expressed herself: “Ican’t believe that 


ferrite. 


aels.”” 


Fic. 


ogist. 


A person of little perception can 
never be a true delineator of character 
from handwriting. Peculiar conditions 
must be known and their effects under- 
stood ere correct delineations can be 


5: 


this is true of you.” My friend, how- 
ever, acknowledged that the delineation 
was accurate, and explained the matter as 
follows: Knowing the evils of a jealous 
disposition, he had always retired to his 
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, when affected by it, in | 


e the feeling, and fur- 
others from discerning 
t was so “ disgraceful to 


tion No. 1 is: “Do not 


the decisions of the | 
| when character is at ell established, the 


graphologi ven upon certain writing, 
until due care has been exercised to dis- 
cover the truth as to the inward character 
of the writer.” 

Caution II. Do not always expect a 
perfect delineation from a bare auto- 
graphic signature, or the presentation of 
a few lines alone. These may not always 
give scope enough for a proper exercise 
of the graphologist’s skill. The pre- 
dominance of one letter showing certain 
characteristics, may lead to a conclusion 
which would have been modified had the 
writing contained other letters bearing 
indications of entirely opposite traits of 
character. For, in determining with any 
degree of accuracy all the formations 
must be noted, and a balance struck if 
two or more contrary indications are in 
the ascendency. 

Caution III. Do not present any writ- 
ing for examination which has been ex- 
ecuted under abnormal conditions—such 
as hurry, weariness, undue excitement, 
etc.—and expect to receive a perfect delin- 
eation. The proper conditions are ordi- 
nary health, no excitement, the body in 
repose, and the mind in its normal con- 
dition. These are essential to a true and 
complete description of the general char- 
acter. And yet graphology will clearly 
reveal even these abnormal conditions 
when they exist, and point out the most 
fugitive feelings and sensations. But the 
error consists in taking these delineations 
given from an abnormal writing; and 
condemning the science that discovers 
these peculiar conditions, and bases its 
judgment upon them, because the char- 
acter given is zof the general and habitual 
character of the writer. 

Caution IV. In submitting writing to 
the graphologist, it should be free from 
any stiffness or formality. That is, no 
person should write a letter expressly for 





the purpose of sending to the graphol- 
ogist for delineation. The best speci- 
mens are those found in crude MSS., or 
some part of a letter written to a friend 
in the general state of feeling in which 
the writer lives. For, although our con- 
ditions in life are not always the same, 


main body of our 
writing is likewise 
established. So 
much so, that 
whilst _ revealing 
transientemotions, 
etc., the  back- 
ground of the char- 
acter stands out 
clearly and boldly 
in all that is writ- 
ten. 

Caution V. The 
writing with dif- 
ferent pens, on dif- 
ferent papers, will 
make a wide dif- 
ference in indica- 
tions in the hand- 
writing of many 
persons. For in- 
stance, one used to 
writing with a 
broad-pointed J 
pen, on coarse 
paper, would not 
write naturally 
with a fine pen on 
a smooth-surfaced 
paper. Although 
there would be 
much in common 
in both writings, 
there would still be 
enough variation 
to lead the graphologist in many cases to 
change slightly the delineation, and at- 
tribute a stiffness and constraint that did 
not really exist except at the moment of 
writing. This fact should be remembered 
in submitting handwriting to the graph- 
ologist for delineation. 

Thus have I gone over the objections 
and cautions somewhat prolixly, that no 


i 


. 
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person may deem me rash and enthu- 
siastic upon a subject to which I have 
given little thought. I would far rather 
see an objection, even though I could not 
explain it, than unreasoningly assume 
any position to be true without proper in- 
vestigation and thought. 

“ But,” says the critic, “if all these 
cautions are to be borne in mind, it will 
be an impossibility for me to determine 
character from the handwriting of a per- 
son who is an utter stranger to me, of 
whose physical and mental condition I 
know nothing!” This may be quite 
true; study is required ere facility is 
gained in grasping the requirements and 
applying them. And I would further 
point out the great difference between 
an accurate delineation of character given 
with all the cautions observed, and the 
approximately correct delineation given 
under the circumstances named by the | 
critic. It would be manifestly unjust to | 
accuse a physician of want of knowledge 








MRS. DR. J 


ARY ELIZABETH JOHNSON 

LORD, better known tothe world as | 
Mrs. Dr. John C. Lord, was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Jan. 6, 1812, and died in her native 
city May 26, 1885. She was a daughter 
of the late Dr. Ebenezer Johnson, who 
was closely identified with the founding 
and early history of Buffalo. Dr. John- 
son was an army surgeon in active ser- 
vice when the village was burned by the 
French and Indians, and his wife with 
her child escaped to Williamsville until 
the safety of Buffalo was secured. Later 
Mrs. Johnson did noble work in caring 
for the wounded officers left in Buffalo. 
“Baby Mary” was frequently taken in 
by Winfield Scott while her 
mother prepared food for the suffering 
soldiers. 

Mary was educated at Miss Willard’s 
school, Troy, N. Y. As an incident of 
her school life, she pleasantly recalled in 
after-years a reception given by Miss Wil- 
lard to La Fayette, at which she was gal- 
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and skill if he were to 
opinion, based, howev 
letter written by the 
his disease, and no p 
venture to assert that 
character would be pe 
lowed a photograph o 
gauge his judgment. the graph- 
ologist. All things being equal, he can 
delineate character from the handwrit- 
ing as accurately and as perfectly as the 
physiognomist or phrenologist, or as sure- 
ly as the physician can diagnose a dis- 
ease. But, under restricting conditions, 
his opinions and conclusions must be 
considered as being thus restricted, and 
criticisms made accordingly.* 

REV. GEO. W. JAMES, F.R.A.S., ETC. 


* Norze.—The reader need not be informed, we pre- 
sume, that the author of these sketches, although an 
expert in handwriting, does not publish them for the 
purpose of inviting people to send him specimens of 
theie penwork; on the contrary, he would expressly 
have it understood that he does not wish to receive any 
applications of the kind.—Epiror P. J. 


. C. LORD. 


|lantly kissed by the venerable marquis 


because she was the smallest of the girls. 

In 1828 Mary E. Johnson married John 
C. Lord, a young lawyer of high promise. 
Two years thereafter Mr. Lord, to the 
surprise of his friends, gave up an excel- 
lent law practice and studied for the min- 
istry. Completing his Scriptural studies, 
he accepted a call to the Central Presby- 
terian church, where he was pastor for 
forty years. Dr. Lord was a man of 
marked talent and broad charity. Mrs. 
Lord often said merrily that she “ married 
a lawyer and could not be held to the re- 
sponsibilities of a pastor’s wife.” Never- 
theless she did most acceptable work in 
that capacity. Loving and beloved, her 
opinions were canons of authority with 
her husband. 

Mrs. Lord possessed strong individual- 
ity. Generous, just, and loyal, she made 
no effort to obey regulation methods, but 
was strikingly original. The wit, humor 
and freedom which characterized her 
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speech and movements were always in | you have brought intothe library!’ ‘ Dr. 
active sympathy with every form of suf- | Lord,’ she replied with a ready smile, 
fering in man or beast. Her interest in | ‘you know there are only fourteen dogs 
domestic animals was intense. She al- | on the place, and that is not to be com- 
ways had a troop of pets about her. A | plained of.’ It is needless to add the 
friend who called at Oakwood with a | dogs remained in company.” 









































gentleman from abroad who wished to Mrs. Lord was a woman of positive 
pay his respects to Dr. and Mrs. Lord a | convictions, indomitable energy, vigor- 
few years ago, relates: “ When Mrs. Lord | ous intellect, and sound judgment. A 
entered the room she had four pets in | close adherent to her own opinions, she 
attendance. Dr. Lord, more than willing | accomplished broad, individual work. 
to excuse the dogs in waiting, remarked | She gave freely substantial aid and ex- 
to their mistress: ‘Dear, what a troop | pressions of loving sympathy to all God’s 
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creatures. Her house was a charity sta- 
tion for man Blessed with 
ample means, she was enabled to carry 
out great charitable designs. She aided 
in the organization of orphan asylums, 
established on her own grounds in Buf- 
falo a tent for religious Sabbath service 


and beast. 


which was kept up several summers for 
the benefit of the poor and infirm of the 
neighborhood. 
arabs of two generations delightful rides 
beside her in the carriage or on Shetland 
ponies, of which she had a number, but 
she will perhaps be remembered longest 
for her distinctive care of dumb animals. 

Years before Mr. Bergh organized his 
humane society, Mrs. Lord had assumed 
the watchful care of domestic animals. 
She an instance of cruelty 
without rebuking it, and has sometimes 


never saw 


sat by the roadside for hours to prevent 
a rough teamster from beating his over- 
laden horses, or to persuade him to lessen 
their burden. She organized a branch 
of the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in 1867. Of 
this Buffalo branch ex-President Fillmore 
was clected chief officer, and at his death 
Mrs. Lord became president of the so- 
ciety. For twenty years she was its act- 
ive head, laboring untiringly and faith- 
fully in the cause. At the time of her 
death she was honorary president of the 
society, having refused on account of her 
advanced age to be longer the responsi- 
ble administrator of its affairs. She was 
also vice-president of the American Hu- 
mane Association, an honorary member of 
other anti-cruelty societies, and in 1882 
received a “diploma of honor” from the 
Humane Society of Turin, Italy. 


Horses and dogs were Mrs. Lord's es- | 


DECISION OF 


JITHOUT it, no man or woman was 

ever worth a button, nor ever can 
Without it, a man becomes at once 
a good-natured nobody; the poverty- 
stricken possessor of but one solitary 
principle, that of obliging everybody un- 


\ 


be. 
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She gave the little street | 
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| pecial pets. With her Shetland ponies 
| we have had long acquaintance through 
the press. Her beautiful home, Oakwood, 
was shared ‘freely with all wanderers. 
Frietdless dogs were given luxurious 
comforts, receiving at her will ponderous 
or quaint names. Beside her in the plate 
|} accompanying this article is “Grand- 
father Smallweed.”” His companions, to 
whom we ‘have been introduced, are 
“ Julius Cassar Augustus Baum,” “ Beelze- 
| bub,” “ Napoleon Bonaparte,” “ Peggot- 
* “Cricket,” “ Periwinkle,”’ 
The ponies are among the 
| finest in the land. We recall with pleas- 
ure “Charley Wood,” “Agnes Ethel,” 
“ Dame Cecelia,” “ Florence Jarves,” and 
|“ Myra Shung.”” A number of the ani- 
mals were kept at “ Bay View,” her stock 
farm on the lake. 

In the valuable library at Oakwood, the 
oldest work of which was a vellum manu- 
script of 1320, Mrs. Lord had gathered 
carefully everything that has been printed 
in our language relating to the fidelity 
and higher training of animals, seeming 


| ty Muggins,’ 
and others. 


to have had greatest delight in noting and 

| studying the instincts of the brute creation. 
Dr. Lord died in 1877. 

| child became Mrs. Sherwood many years 
'ago. Mrs. Lord’s illness was painful. 
But with faith in futurity, and feeling her 
days of active labor were over, she turned 

| willingly from earthly interests to higher 
rewards. She was unselfishly thoughtful 
of others until the last. All who knew 
the loving, noble, broad-souled woman 


Their only 


| can not but mourn that such a life, even 
The 
world is richer that she lived, and poorer 
that she died. 


in its rounded fulness, must go out. 


MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER, 


CHARACTER. 


der the sun, mercly for the asking. He 
is like the judge who uniformly decided 
according to the views of the closing 
speech. Having no mind of his own, 
such a man is a mere cipher in society, 
| without weight of character, and utterly 
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destitute of influence. Such an one can | girl doesn't repeat, Matches, please? The 


never command the respect or even the 
esteem of men around him. All that he 
can command is a kind of patronizing 
pity. The man to be admired, respected, 
feared, and who will carry multitudes 
with him, whether right or wrong, is he 
who plants his foot upon a spot, and it 
remains there, in spite of storm, or tem- 
pest, or tornado: the very rage of an in- 
furiated mob but gives new inspiration to 
his stability of purpose, and makes him 
see that he is so much the more of a man. 

Then again, what a labor-saving ma- 
chine is this “ decéston of character,” this 
close-pressed lip, in all the departments of 
life; the infant of a year knows its mean- 
ing well: children see it with intuition, 


Servants, the dullest of the dull, the veri- | 
est flaxen waddler, a week only, from | 


“Fader Land” learns it at a glance. 
Why! this dectston of character, this 
firmness of purpose, pays itself in any 
walk down Broadway. The little match- 


ragged crossing-sweeper doesn’t take the 
pains to run half across the street after 
you; he knows better. Your own child 
does not repeat its request, however anx- 
ious to have it granted, and wifey herself 
soon learns “it’s no use knocking at the 
door any more,” if the first tap does not 
gain admission. 

Then again, what a happy deliverance 
it is from that state of betweenity, which 
is among the most wearing of all feelings. 
Why, half the people don’t know the lux- 
ury of having made up oue’s mind ir- 
revocably. What an amazing saving of 
time it is, of words, of painful listening 
to distressing appeals. Why, it is a posi- 
tive benefit to the persons refused, for it 
enables them to decide without an effort 
But, 


that further importunity is useless. 


| my brother, see to it that your decisions 


be always right, first; and to guarantee 
that, you must have a sound head anda 
good heart. 


UP FOR THE RIGHT. 


THE world, like men, should wiser grow, 
For it is growing gray with age ; 

And age should wisdom bring, you know, 
Since stern experience is a sage. 


By each mistake the world has made, 

By all the knowledge men have gained, 
A firmer basis should be laid, 

For right 'gainst wrong to be maintained. 


That wisdom has for years retained 
Increasing sway we must admit ; 

Shall aught be lost of all obtained ? 
Shall hoary error, truth outwit ? 


The learning of the past earth owns; 
It may command the law divine. 

Why shall it not in clearer tones 
The proper course for man define ? 


By every error men commit, 
By all the failures they recount, 
By each misfortune time has writ, 
The earth may add to its account. 





In proper channels truth may flow 
To rinse the dust of prejudice 

From thoughts and actions here below, 
And waft us to the age of bliss. 


The many heroes in our ken, 
As Luther, Fulton, Goodyear, Morse, 
Columbus, Wesley, Lincoln, Penn, 
The lessons I would teach, enforce. 


Brave Washington, and those who clung 
Fast to the banner then unfurled, 

Most precious truths from ages wrung, 
And set them forth to bless the world, 


The God of Wisdom is our trust, 
His shield will be our might ; 

We'll strike all error to the dust, 
And hoist our banner in the light. 


The Truth shall win the fairest day, 
And Error crouch away abashed ; 

While men shall learn a better way, 
And follow light from heaven flashed. 


REV. JOHN V. POTTS, 
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HEBREW ADVANCEMENT 


, i growing importance of the He- 
brew race in the business relations of 
America is manifest to the intelligent ob- 
server in every large city. Insomeof the 
Western towns the bulk of the wholesale 
trade in dry-goods and clothing is in 
their hands. In Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia the increase of signs with 
manifestly Hebrew names and of bustling 
groups of well-dressed men of the Hebrew 
temperament in trade centres is notable. 
A New York newspaper correspondent 
says: 

“IT started from Union Square the other 
morning and walked down Broadway to 
Wall Street, following the interesting oc- 
cupation of some of my fellow-beings 
from the country, namely, of reading 
signs. I counted no less than 650 upon 
which Jewish names were painted. These 
names represented almost every kind of 
wholesale and jobbing trade located on 
that great artery. The millinery, cloth- 
ing, hat, cap, and fur trades predominated. 
I also found many retailers of Jewish 
nationality. In one block I found only 
one Christian firm. 

“ Turning Wall Street, I found the same 
evidences of Jewish prosperity, only in a 
lesser degree, among bankers and brokers. 
Two of the largest banking houses in the 
country are distinctively Jewish. In the 
Stock Exchange are many, all of whom 
stand high, and wield an influence among 
their fellow-members, and carry large ac- 
counts for their customers. In Maiden 
Lane and John Street, the centre of the 
wholesale and retail jobbing jewelry trade 
of the country, the name of the Hebrew 
is found right and left, above and below. 
A round five million dollars of capital is 
employed by the Jews in this trade alone, 
and with it they transact fully thirty- 
three per cent. of the business done in it. 

“ West of Broadway, in Broome, Mercer, 
White, Leonard, Green, Grand, and other 
streets, comprising the great dry-goods 
and clothing districts, is a modern Jeru- 
salem. Seventy per cent. of the entire 
wholesale clothing trade is done by Jews, 


IN AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


| who employ a capital of twenty-five 
million dollars. In clothiers’ trimmings 
the Jews have ten million dollars in- 
vested. 

“Ninety-five per cent. of the ladies’ 
cloaks and suits sold throughout the 
country come from New York Hebrew 
houses, who annually turn and return 
fifty million dollars of capital. In the fur 
trade fifty per cent. of the firms are Jew- 
ish, and the capital invested is fifteen 
million dollars. The Hebrew controls 
exclusively the manufacture of caps, and 
on about forty per cent. of the hats made 
he figures his profits. In the manufac- 
ture of silks and ribbons the Jew is at 
home. His capital here amounts to 
twenty-five million dollars, and of the 
business of feminine apparel he transacts 
sixty per cent. He is active in the tobac- 
co, sugar, and wholesale liquor traffic, 
holding large interests in each. Strange 
to say, the Jew is never found in the retail 
liquor business. ‘Gin-mills and gin- 
slinging’ he gives the grand go-by, and 
allows our statesmen of Hibernian and 
German extraction to run the saloon 
without his interference or competition. 
There is not a bar, I am told, in Gotham, 
presided over by a Hebrew.” 

With such a demonstration of wisdom 
as this last statement carries, who won- 
ders that our Israelite neighbors prosper. 


——-— eon<e —— - 


“E PLurisus UNuM.”—It is a curious 
fact that the words “ E Pluribus Unum,” 
on different United States coins, were 
never authorized by law. They were first 
used on coins in 1786. There was no 
United States Mint then, but there was a 
private one at Newburgh, and the motto 
was first placed on a copper coin struck 
atthat mint. In 1787 a goldsmith named 
Brasher coined a piece which was known 
as the $16 gold piece, and the motto, in 
this form, “Unum E Pluribus,” was 
stamped upon it. The coin is worth to- 
day $2,000, and only four are known to be 
in existence, 
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THE CHARACTER-RACE, OR ANGLO-SAXON. 


ROM the beginning the Anglo-Saxon 

was a great robber of other people’s 
lands. He was, however, the very reverse 
of a vagrant thief. There was nothing of 
the Arab or the Gipsy about him, and 
nothing of the Italian bandit. He came 
on one of the waves of that great Teu- 
tonic flood that poured into Europe in 
the second and third centuries. He was 
so much a barbarian that he only knew 
one divine command, “ Be fruitful; mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth.” And this 
he read as a law from the book of Genesis 
in his own nature, and not from the books 





of any Moses. That law constituted his 
theology in the beginning as it does very 
much to this day. It is still the most in- 
telligible part of the Anglo-Saxon’'s re- 
ligion to migrate to new countries to find 
room, and to build new cities and settle- 
ments. He takes up land by “right di- 
vine,” and steals territory from inferior 
races, and justifies himself substantially 
with the excuse that God has ordained 
him to do so for the good of the world. 
The inferior race must give place to him 
for the great ends of humanity and civili- 
zation; and what he can not absorb by 
intermixing with his race he will exter- 
minate, unless he can use it as labor to 
his capital. As an illustration of this, take 
the American, the aborigines of this con- 
tinent, and the negro. But when he first 
came into Europe he made no excuse that | 
God had sent him to fill a want long felt in 
that part of creation, and that he was a | 
necessity for the purposes of civilization. 
He filled the “ want long felt in that part 
of creation ” called Europe, as he has since | 
done in that part called America; but he 
was originally too much the barbarian to | 
philosophize upon it, or to know that the | 
destiny of the great world was pushing | 
him on to possess the West; all he un- 
derstood was that he wanted the West. 
The Saxons, as every school-boy knows, | 
were called into England by the ancient | 
Britons to help them resist the periodical 
incursions of the Picts and Scots. They 
drove out the invaders and settled down | 





on the land of their British friends. The 
Saxon had found too good an opportunjty 
not to manifest his natural instinct to set- 
tle and his constitutional inclination to 
break that part of the Mosaic economy 
which forbids coveting one’s neighbor’s 
houses and lands. But he was not a 
lawless invader. The Britons asked the 
Saxons to come; they liked it, and they 
kept coming. The Saxon is a great hypo- 
critical lover of the law, and with him 
originated the pseudo-axiom that Posses- 
sion is nine points of the law. You never 
knew an honest Saxon man in England 
or America to steal an estate unless he 
had law on his side. 

After the Saxon settled in Britain, with 
an infinite good nature to relieve its 


| ancient possessors of their land, he being 
| the most fitting man to cultivate it, he 


married his daughters to the British men 
and took unto his sons wives of their sis- 
ters. There was a much larger mixture 
of these two primitive races from the very 
first than one is led to suppose in reading 
the early history of England. The gen- 
eral impression left is that the Britons 
disappeared before the resistless Saxon, 
much as the American Indian has done 
in America. But this is not so. Many 
thousands fled to the mountains of Wales 
and other parts to unite with kindred 
tribes; but the Saxon absorbed more than 
he drove before him. The Britons were 
a warlike and high-spirited people. The 
Czesars even respected them, and it was 
long before the Roman armies could 
subdue their heroic courage. It was not 
possible then that the Saxon tribes that 
poured in could sweep them away from 
all their native counties. We can im- 
agine much how it was by supposing 
that the German people should overrun 
France and make it Germany. If fifteen 


| millions of her péople were to fly to 


America and other places, and fifteen 
million Germans took their places and 
became masters of the country, it would 
seem even to us in this knowing age that 
France was entirely blotted out, and that 
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scarcely a Frenchman remained. The 
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fact, however, would be that about twenty | 
millions of the French race would be left | 


in their native country, who would inter- 
marry with the Germans and become ab- 
sorbed. 

We can read the record of the early 
times much more completely and in detail 
in the ethnological volume of living Eng- 
land to-day than we can from the few 
historical notes sent down by the old 
chroniclers, The English who represent 
the Saxon are by no means like the Ger- 
mans, a fair people ; but, like the Ameri- 
can, as often dark as fair. Their mixtures 
color vary from the dark-skinned, 
black-eyed man to the red-haired, buxom 


«wl 


damsel whose very presence would light- 


| people. 
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self and great common sense, was certain 
to make the best of the bargain. In his 
self-love and strong desire for property 
he absorbed the land, and in his mass of 
substance and vitality he absorbed the 
Thus mixed the Briton and the 
Saxon, and the national developments o! 


| the next three or four centuries brought 


forth the England of Alfred the Great, 


| who was himself a fine specimen of the 


balance of the two races of the country in 


one person. He possessed enough of the 


| Celtic vivacity to give him his taste for 


poetry and every branch of learning, with 
all the 
which endowed him with his great char- 


substance of the Saxon nature« 


| acter as a lawgiver and ruler. 


en up and warm a house on a cold, dark 


day. 
The simple fact is, the Saxons married 


with more of the British people than they | 


slew. They conquered the land by ab- 
sorbing the natives. Those natives hav- 
ing been educated by the Romans and 
brought very much into an organic and 
civilized state during the four hundred 
years’ rule of the Casars over them, were 
the superiors of the Saxons in point of 
sensibility and refinement, but not in hard 
sense and acquisitiveness. The passion- 


The history of the conversion of the 
Saxons from paganism to Christianity 
will afford a striking illustration of thx 
character-type of the race. Condensed 
into a paragraph without the detail, it is 
substantially this: The Christian 
sionaries preached their gospel to the 
Saxons, and in the name of the “ tru 
God” charged them to destroy their 
idols, who were powerless to save or bless 


mis- 


them; their pagan priests warned them 


| that if they dared to attempt the image- 


ate, sensitive race, during the periods 


when the Saxons were friends and allies 


of the Britons, most certainly fell in love | 


with the beautiful golden-haired maidens. 
Doubtless the old folks fought, but it is 
certain that the young folks married one 


with the other. The dark, inspirational 


Celt worshipped the maiden angels who | 


had come to his land, and, as all angels 
are fond of worship, it is most likely that 
he thrived in wooing the Saxon maid 
more than did one of her tribe, and so 


with the other side of the sexes. We sec 


the same to-day, and can read in the | 


present times many an unwritten episode 
and many a romance of the days when 
the fair and the dark races met and toved 
as well as fought. This “marrying and 
giving in marriage ” made England Saxon 
rather than British. 

The Saxon, from his intense love of 


| them no more. 


smashing they should be destroyed them- 
selves, and dreadful judgment should fall 
upon the land. The Saxon was 
enough of a philosopher to undertake a 
scientific 
sense was appealed to and his A/wck chal- 


not 


demonstration, but his hard 


lenged. He would have a fight with the 
gods, for a bigger God had come to back 
him, and it is in the very nature of the 
Saxon to serve the god who can do the 
most for him. If his old gods, whom he« 


had so long served, possessed power 
neither to bless nor hurt him, he would 
If they had the power 


they could pick their pieces up and put 


yet rid of them, 


them together again; so to end the dis- 
pute between the rival priests, and to find 
out the truth, he smashed a few imaves, 
and finding that the heavens fell not on 
his head in wrath, he turned away from 
his idols in contempt and thought of 
‘There was no emotion or 
sorrow in leaving the gods of his fathers. 
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THE CHARACTER-RACE, OR ANGLO-SAXON. 


He could not, like the Jews, mourn for | 


a thousand years over a fallen temple and 


a ruined Jerusalem, ever sighing to “re- | 


build the waste places of Zion.” 

This, in substance, is much as it stood 
with the Saxons in the circumstance of 
their conversion from paganism to Chris- 
tianity, and it illustrates his entire religi- 
ous progress and transformations down 
to the present time. As soon as he finds 
that his systems are worn out and useless, 
and that it would be frof/ad/e for him to 
change them, down he pulls the old fab- 
ric and builds up the new. He does not, 
however, rush even into progress and re- 
form, for which God and nature designed 
him as the chief apostle; he is slow and 
sure, builds strongly and of granite, never 
pulls down that which is strong and good, 
but when that is in ruins which once was 
a monument of strength, he stops not 
it. Instead of mourning 
over the fall of empires, as all the Asiatic- 
typed peoples are inclined to do, he actu- 
ally exults in their fall. His practical 
understanding has long since found out 


to weep over 


that better governments and forms of 
society succeed the defunct States, and 
he feels his youth as a race, his strength 
and his destiny. He is eminently not an 
ancient, but a modern. He is the strong 
man of character who is chosen with his 
brother German to carry on the world, 
while through that wonderful fusion of 
races which has been going on in Great 
Britain for a thousand years, and is now 


continued in America, the inspirational | 


of the ancient world, which the 
Hebrew and the Egyptian typed, seems 
transmigrated in him, and the philosophy 
of the Greck and the 
have become embodied in the 


soul 


the culture 
Roman 
civilization which he represents, 


and 


The Norman's conquest of England, his 
connection with the Saxon and his dom- 
in the 
history of the five centuries succeeding 
the landing of William, must be treated 


inance over him, as illustrated 


in the Norman subject. 


He leads the | 
action in the great drama of empire and | 


civilization for five hundred years, when | 


the Saxon came uppermost again. Inthe 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
revolutions of Church and State in Eng- 
land gave a new course to the world, a 
new genius to religion, new forms to 
civilization. It was the upheaving of 
the basic races of the united Briton and 
the Saxon. ‘The work of the Saxon was 
renewed, His method of change was the 
same as at the beginning. He was an 
not a volcano. He _ beat 
down the grand old Roman Church with 
no more antique sentiments in him than 
blacksmith out in a Western ter- 
ritory would were he forging the iron 
crown of the Charlemagne into a horse- 


iconoclast, 


a 


shoe. He turned away in a rage of com- 
mon sense from the gorgeous old Church, 
and expressed his disapprobation in one 
But 


this bah was for her scarlet robes, her 


of his strong English idioms—Bah ! 


jeweled ceremonies, her mitered priest- 
hood, and her transubstantiation. In his 
practical way of arguing theology, he dis- 
charged in a day all the Roman Catholic 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and minor 
priesthood, seized their cathedrals, abbeys, 
and churches, and set up in the religious 
He had taken it 

could “run the 


business for himself. 
his head that he 
concern,” 

But the impulses and strength of the 
Reformation came from the united Saxon 
and British peoples, represented in the 
the and the 
artisans. These brought forth the inde- 
pendent and dissenting churches. They 
direct for radical and the 
extremes of simplicity. They would have 
no priesthood; every man must be his 


into 


yeomanry, shopkeepers, 


went issues 


own priest and do his own praying. It was 
a new problem for the world; churches 
built up without a priesthood! Until the 
subject got fairly into the Saxon brain by 
the pounding of ages, priesthood was the 
radical idea of churches. ‘To the Asiatic 
and Roman mind the new problem was 
like a bound from one end of an eternity 
to the other, or the construction of a 
theology without a Deity. It was only 
the Saxon who could solve the problem. 
He did not get the conception from him- 
self, but from the Celt which was in him 
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He was the strong, capacious brain; the | But he commenced commerce very low 


Briton was the inspiration—the idea—in 
that brain. 

Having gotten his religion and himself 
pretty nearly on one common plane, the 
Saxon dressed both 
hats, Quaker bonnets, drab shawls, and 
Methodist coats. They were the out- 


in broad-brimmed 


| 


down, rather than like the Jew, dealing 
in money and precious merchandise from 
the beginning. About the first thing 
that one can fancy the Saxon made for 
the market is a tallow candle. We all 


know that the tallow-chandler is an an- 


ward signs of the “good work” which | 


had been wrought out in himself: these 
the signs of the simplicity of his religion, 
of his own earnestness, of his innovative 
resolves, of his intention to consummate 
what he had begun. He hung out his 
colors: they were drab and white,—the 
Protestantism of colors against the im- 
perialism of the scariet. His hat grew 
nearly as big as a small, round table, as 
though it was instinctive with defiance 
of the bishop’s mitre, and assertive of the 
fact that its Saxon master’s head was as 
large as that of any Roman priest. He 
had his coat and vest cut in the Method- 
ist style, and there was something of 
Saxon irony in this. 

In the Saxon manifested the 
same character-methods of mind. Crom- 
well and the Puritans broke into cathe- 
dral-music much as they did into the 
cathedrals and castles. 


music 


They gave rise 
to the conception of psalm-smiting. It 
is the true conception of the Saxon, 
find him in what and where you will, 
from his Alpha to his Omega. 





He is al- | 


ways smiting out his mission, as before | 


observed. 

The secular manifestations of the char- 
acter-race are equally as marked as his 
idiosyncrasies in religion. It is astonish- 
ing how little the Saxon saint and Saxon 
sinner differ one from the other. They 
are two thoroughly worldly men, with 
more sterling qualities in them than any 
other class of saints and sinners from the 
beginning of the world. They both love 
truth and right, are merciful and gener- 
ous, will be just if it doesn’t cost too 
much, have about the same vices and 


| ness. 


cient English “ institution,” not so honor- 
able as the baron, but more useful. In- 
deed the one is very suggestive of the 
Saxon, the other altogether of the Nor- 
man. He is also a great statesman and a 
builder of commonwealths. 
Phrenologically and physiologically 
considered, the Saxon still stands pre- 
eminently marked as the Character-Race. 
He is of the type Tact not Talent; but 
when the Englishman and the American, 
who represent the Anglo-Saxon, blend 
the qualities of the two races in one per- 
son, they surpass all other men in univer- 
sality of mind and capabilities. Of hitn- 
self the Saxon is not inventive, nor is he 
a delicate worker; but with the Celt in 
he is the best 
artisan in the world. 


most useful 
He is not so fertile 
in his inventions as the French, nor as 
fastidious in his taste, nor as delicate in 
his execution, but he is more solid and 
He is the rail- 
way-builder, not the balloon-maker. His 
strength and solidity of body and mind are 
seen at once, 


him, and 


fundamental in his work. 


His head is large, his body 
like the oak in structure and quality. 
His reasoning powers are of the best, 
soundness of judgment being his dis- 
He has large Mirth- 
fulness and abundance of Agreeableness, 
but not of the quality of French polite- 


tinguishing mark. 


There is much of duszness in the 
Anglo-Saxon’s politeness ; he can’t afford 


to throw away even his good nature. He 


| has a very large endowment of the organ 


virtues, are nearly as bad as one another, | 


only in different directions. The Saxon 
is a splendid commercial man, and he has 
built up two nations of shopkeepers. 


of Human Nature, This has made him 
superior to all others in organizing labor 

He knows how to “ 
with Acquisitiveness large, 


and capital. use 
men,” and 
assisting Human Nature as it generally 
does in the English and American brain, 
he accumulates means rapidly by the em- 


| ployment of men in large manufactories, 


or in vast commercial affairs. Above all 
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other men, he represents “Labor and 
Capital” combined, and they are written 
together in the volume of his brain. He 
is benevolent, for the organ of Benevo- 
lence is almost invariably large in his 
head, but Acquisitiveness is generally 
equallyso. Together they have made him 


heap up his millions, and then build free | 


libraries and endow public institutions. 
He has been, however, all his lifetime as 
a merchant very careful of his pence. 
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He has just enough Veneration to make 
him religious, but no more. He is as 
| conscientious as other people, and is 
|fond of “wife, children, and friends.” 
His physiognomy is strong rather than 
| classical. He has often the lion’s face. 
| The two best specimens of the Saxon 
man of modern times stamped upon the 
| public mind for greatness of character 
are Sir Robert Peel and Daniel Webster. 


| 
\ E. T. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE DIGGER-WASP. 


*~UMMER has come again, and brought 
with it warm, sultry days that stimu- 


~ 


late life in some classes of being, if they | 


conduce to a disposition for lethargy in 
man. For instance, there is a wonderful 
amount of work going on in our garden. 
Through the air and over the flower-beds 
hasten hundreds of little people. Some 
live in the trees and bushes, others in the 
ground, and they are all hard at work. 

One morning there seemed to be some- 
thing unusual going on; the buzzing and 
humming were almost deafening. Whirr- 
r-r-r! whirr-r-r-r! so it went on, and little 
creatures darted through the air. Big 
brown-and-yellow wasps, these strangers 
proved to be, and they were all in a des- 
perate hurry. Some of them were found 
to be hard at work digging away into the 
hard sand of the path; and they did not 
care who watched them, so I sat down in 
the shade and determined to get some in- 
formation as to their mode of work. 

In a few minutes one approached. She 
seemed to be searching for something, 
for she flew back and forth, now alight- 
ing for a moment, and then darting 
away again; at last she dropped upon 
the ground again close to me and began 


to bite the ground with her strong jaws. | 
Soon a little heap lay before her which | 


she pushed to one side with her hind feet, 
and then returned to her digging. In five 
minutes she had dug a hole big enough to 
admit her body, and continued to work 
away in it head downwards, pushing out 
now and then a load of sand as big as her- 


| self, behind her. Soon all around the hole 
| was a bank of earth, and she found it 
necessary to cut a path across it and push 
her loads over that. Two hours’ hard 
work, and the house was finished. It was 
very simply planned, and had only one 
room down at the end of a long, but nar- 
row passage. But simple as it was, this 
little creature had done more work pro- 
portionally in the two hours than a man 


could do in a day. She did not then 
stop to rest, but with one last look into 
the house, to make sure that all was 
left as it should be, she flew away out of 
sight ; but it was not long before she re- 
appeared. Back and forth she hastened, 
and at one moment flying through the 
grape-arbor, at the next wheeling above 
the cabbage-bed. All this time the ob- 
| ject of her search, a fat young locust, was 
quietly sitting on a gate-post, quite for- 
getting, as even locusts sometimes will, 
| that he had an enemy in the world. A 
moment later and the wasp’s sharp eyes 
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had found him out; and then, quick as | 


lightning, she darted down upon him 


and pierced him with her sting. So when | 


2—Beincine me Fooo Surety. 


the locust lay perfectly still, the wasp 
seized him and flew off. 

Arrived at her hole, she tumbled him 
headforemost in at the door as if expect- 
ing that he would fall quite to the bot- 
tom. But her calculations had been at 
fault; the locust was too fat in, 
and there he stuck with his head and 
shoulders in the hole and his body in the 
air. But my 
wasp friend was evidently not one to be 
overcome by difficulties of this sort, She 
flew off again, and this time returned 
with two other wasps; these crowded 
around the hole and began digging away 
the earth. In a short time they seemed 
satisfied, for they stood up and pushed at 
the object of their toils. Slowly he slid 
down out of sight, and she who had 
brought him hurried after. 


to go 


Here was a dilemma! 


She laid an egg close to him in her 
house; then, hurrying up, began to carry 
back the earth she had before taken out, 
and in a short time the door was secure- 
ly closed; then she scraped away the 
loose earth, and patted down the hole 
till she made it seemingly quite impos i- 
ble for any evil-minded creature to find 
any traces of her late effort. 

The wasp must know very well that 
her egg would soon hatch out; that the 
little white grub, her chick, would at 
upon the locust, 
which would supply food enough until 
the young one was full-grown. 

On morning I again 
visited the garden, just to see how the 


once begin to feed 


the following 
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home-making progressed. Soon a hand- 
some wasp came running near a newly- 
made hole. 
me, and at first I thought it was my former 
acquaintance; at any rate she was not 
afraid. 
cate antenne, as if on the lookout for 
danger. 


She stopped short to look at 


She deployed her long and deli- 


She came a step or two nearcr, 
and, at last quite 
down into her hole. 


reassured, hurried 
What a long time 
she stayed! but at last, on watching the 
opening intently, | saw something com- 
ing upward, It was a great ball of earth, 
quite filling the hole, that the wasp was 
With one 
mighty heave the ball rolled out, scatter- 
ing itself in all directions as it’ broke 
apart. I now noticed at this time and 
afterward, that as the depth of the holes 
increased aml longer journeys were nec- 
essary to reach the surface, the wasps 
always pressed the surface and the earth 
they wished to get rid of into these com- 
pact balls, and so managed to bring up a 
much greater quantity at once than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The wasp now walked around the hole, 
pushing carefully back the loose sand 
which seemed likely to fall in again. 
She 


was now in search of some insect with 


This done, she was up and away. 


which to deposit her egg; but although 
she came in sight of several, she could 
not get near enough to pounce on them. 

The inhabitants of our garden were 
learning how dangerous these new set- 


ST 7 
An 


Fig. ).—Arrer Tun STORM, 


tlers might be, and kept well out of her 
way; but suddenly she spied far beneath 


her a small grasshopper. It was the 
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work of only a second to pounce upon 
him and to lay him out on his back in- 
sensible. But now a difficulty arose. 
How could she with this heavy weight 
The locust 
of the day before had been caught upon 


manage to rise into the air? 


a high post, and in order to carry him 
the wasp had only to fly down, This was 
At last an idea 
seemed to occur to her: she jumped 


a wholly different case. 
astride of the grasshopper, seized its 
head with her fore-feet, and ran along 
the ground, This was famous, but hard 
work nevertheless, and she had often to 
let go and rest. 
path in which her house was, but some- 
had 


mistook a neighbor's hole for her own, 


She entered the broad 


how she become bewildered 
As she dismounted before it and looked 
in, the owner angrily darted out, buzzing 


in a frightful manner. 


much abashed, proceeded to the next 


house, and the next, everywhere meet- 
ing with the same reception, 
How stupid of her not to know her 


own home! but just then she saw the | 


entrance, ran toward it, made sure it was 
hers, and in another minute she and her 
burden were both safely indoors. 

Presently she came out and ayain flew 
olf; she had laid her grasshopper down 
and also her egy, but the amount of pro- 
vision was not enough, so she had to go 
in search of another insect with which to 
fill her larder. 

As soon as she was out of sight, a tiny 
She, 


too, had her eyy to lay, and here was 


creature flew down into the hole. 


just the opportunity. Inside of the dig- 
yer-wasp's eye the little ichneumon, for 
this new-comer was an ichneumon-fly, 
would work and eat the wasp-grub until 
the young wasp died, and then out from 
After 


resting a minute, it would push its way 


his body a little fly would emerge. 


through the soft earth till it reached day- 
light, 

The digger-wasps had been living for 
some weeks in our garden, when, one 
afternoon, there came up a fearful thun- 
der-storm. The rain poured down in 
torrents; where had been shortly before 
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and | 


Our poor friend, | 
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neatly kept paths about the house, we 
saw now rapid little rivers tearing up 
sand and gravel as they raced down- hill, 
and doing all the damage their short 
career would allow. 
the sun burst out from the clouds, the 
rain stopped, and the water which had 
fallen sank into the ground. I did not 
waste many minutes in reaching the gar- 
den. 


But all of a sudden 


Oh, what a sight met my eyes! 
The broad path stretched itsclf out be- 
fore me smooth and wet; not a single 
hole remained—all were buried decp un- 
der the sand. Instead of the air being, as 
was usual, fairly alive with busy, happy 
creatures, there was now, here and there, 
a miserable mud-covered insect clinging 
to a leaf, and wearily trying to clean its 
heavy wings. What a sad ending to the 
gay, bright summer! Next day, however, 
I found a few survivors hard at work dig- 
ging again; but this time every hole was 
After 
much thought, I came to the conclusion 
that little had 
found the way to prevent such another 
calamity as had overtaken them the day 
before. Formerly the first drops of an un- 


sloping instead of perpendicular. 


these clever mechanics 


usually hard shower filled the holes instant- 
ly, and drowned the inmates; now this 
could not happen, especially if the open- 
ings were placed, as most of them were, 
under the shelter of the big leaves of the 
grape-vine which at many points rested 
on the edge of the path. H. i K. 


TWO WORSHIPPERS. 


Tie rich man hath his pew of pride, 


And velvet stool of prayer ; 
The poor man’s church is very wide, 
He kneeleth anywhere. 


rhe rich man says, ** Thy Kingdom Come,” 
While loth from thi 
The poor man, though his lips are duit 


to part ; 
’ 


Desires it in his heart, 


The rich man, while with plenty fed, 
Still asketh larger store ; 

The poor man prays for “ daily bread,” 
And scarcely meaneth more, 


The rich man maketh many prayers, 
The poor man needs but one ; 
His broken heart to Thee repairs, 


And prays—"* Thy Will be done.” 





AN UNRECOGNIZED WOMAN’S RIGHT. 


“ deg never have anything to say 
about woman’s rights, Cousin 
Carl, and I wish you would,” said little 


Miss Glendower, with a pretty pout. | 


“‘ Now J say, and I don’t care who hears 
me, that ‘taxation without representa- 
tion zs tyranny.’ ”’ 


“So I have heard,” said the gentleman, | 
“You have a | 
desire to be represented by the ballot, | 
then ?” he added, with an earnest scrutiny | 


with a deepening smile. 


of his companion’s face. 


“ Certainly I have,” was the prompt re- | 


ply. “And why not?” 

“ You will have at your majority quite 
a fortune, I believe ?” the gentleman re- 
sumed, evidently determined to get at 
the pros and cons of this case. 

“Yes, I shall have a good many thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“ And you think if the ballot is yours 


that you can administer this property to | 
better advantage ?” 
“ Certainly. 


I can manage it as men 
manage theirs.” 


“And you feel that the ballot is all | 


that is necessary to success in that line?” 
“Perhaps not all, but it will do for me 
precisely what it does for you.” 
“ What is that?” 
This was certainly a poser. 
Miss Glendower had listened, but had 


not thought or read very deeply, and | 


though an exceedingly bright and intel- 
lectual girl, was not prepared with rea- 
sons for the faith that was in her. She 


flushed rosy red, looked away for a mo- | 


ment over the green sloping lawn, toyed 
nervously with her feather fan, and then 


with a somewhat discomfited laugh re- | 


plied : 
“Why, Cousin Carl, I can’t specify, of 


course, but I should make the same use | 


of my advantages that you make.” 

“Let us suppose that to-morrow the 
franchise is extended to woman, and you 
deposit your vote for a Presidential or 
Gubernatorial candidate, and the day 
after you come into possession of your 
property. What influence will your vote 


| be likely to exert upon your estate? The 

question is, Anna,” as the girl looked 
| dubious again, “ will you know any more 
about business principles than you did 
before going to the polls?” 

“I don’t suppose the mere fact of my 
voting will add to my knowledge, but it 
will give to me the same protection and 
the same power that it gives to men.” 

“Granted the power, Anna, wouldn’t it 
be the part of wisdom to acquire the 
knowledge first? With no knowledge of 
political or domestic economy, no educa- 
tion in business matters, I can not see 
what particular protection there will be 
in the franchise. When it comes to the 
| question of the right to vote, I am free to 
| state that I do not see why you have not 
| just as valid a right as I have. But I 

am looking at it now in the light of ex- 
| pediency and common sense. I mean to 
say that there is no education in the bal- 
| lot per se. It is simply what you bring 
to it.” 
| “I was under the impression, Cousin 
Carl, that you didn’t believe in ‘ Women’s 
Rights,’ ”” Miss Glendower remarked, after 
a pause, in which she had done consider- 
able thinking. “But I’m not sure that I 
know any more about it than I did be- 
fore.” 

“TI have no doubt that my views on 
this subject would be even too radical for 
you,” the gentleman replied. “You in- 
tend to be married one of these days, I 
suppose, Anna?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“What will be the basis of that mar- 
riage?” 

“Love, I hope.” 

“Well, now, I believe in one right that 
I don’t think you have ever thought of. 
It seems to me just as much a woman’s 
right to take care of her husband, if sick- 
ness, trouble, or accident overtake him, 
| as it is his to support her under ordinary 
| circumstances. And so I say that you 
| have no business to marry unless you 
| know yourself competent to do this.” 

“ A woinan shouldn’t marry unless she 
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is able to support her husband?” Miss 
Glendower exclaimed scornfully. “I 
should say that was radical and outrage- 
ous, too.”’ 

“If you have money enough,” Cousin 
Carl began again, calmly, “and the busi- 
ness education that shall teach you to 
properly invest and carefully administer 


it, then that will do instead of a trade or | 


a profession. Oh, I knew-how you would 
receive this,” the speaker went smilingly 
on, as his companion seemed about to in- 


terrupt him, “but hear me out, please. | 
You brought it all on yourself, you know. | 
Take a glance at the examples in our im- | 
Look at that | 


mediate neighborhood. 
smart young architect, full of courage and 


ability, whose life-work was ended by one 


cruel blow, yet whose life must go on in 


intolerable suffering, God knows how | 


long. That accident happened six 


months ago, and to-day they are in the | 


most abject poverty, and there is no 
child to complicate matters, either. That 
girl was educated to be supported. She 
could sew a little, cook a little, play a few 
sonatas upon the piano, and look very 
pretty indeed. Under these circum- 
stances of inanity and helplessness, do 
you think the ballot would be of any use, 
and if so, what?” 

Another conundrum which Miss Glen- 
dower was not equal to. 

“ The fact that men are liable to sick- 
ness, and more so to accidents than 
women, never seems to be taken into 
consideration in these unions for life,” 
the gentleman proceeded, as no answer 
was forthcoming. “Take a brighter ex- 
ample in our neighborhood, Anna, that of 
Mr. Cole, the real estate dealer. Three 
months of typhoid fever, and three years 
getting over it. His wife had a practical 
experience in book-keeping before she 
married, and so was prepared in an emer- 
gency to take her seat at her husband’s 
desk and administer their mutual affairs. 
That education was worth more than a 
fortune, in my way of thinking. Now 
you talk about love as the foundation of 
marriage. If this is so, then according to 
the law of affection, the husband should 
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be just as much an object of practica’ 
consideration as the wife, and no woman 
can afford to leave that plank out of her 
platform.” 

“Why, Cousin Carl, such ideas take 
every bit of romance out of marriage.” 

“ But they put something else in that’s 
worth morethan romance. Did romance 
ever fill a cup with milk, or providea 
loaf of bread? Will 
guard by typhoid fever, and give a mana 
chance to get well by carrying on his 
business and saving his money ?” 

“Well, it’s awful not to have some 
sentiment in such matters,’ Miss Glen- 
dower pouted. 

“Will you say that my argument lacks 
logic, Anna?” 

“I don’t know anything about logic.” 
This with considerable show of irritation. 

“I read Whately,” said Cousin Carl, 
with a curious smile. “But I believe 
there are other simpler authorities now. 
A woman without logic may be very 
pretty and very amusing, but she can 
hardly expect to be successful in business, 
or a good steward of her own or her hus- 
band’s affairs.” And then Cousin Carl 
picked up the fishing-rod he had been 
cleaning, and his companion walked slow- 
ly away, a frown on her pretty brow, dimly 
aware that there was something else to 
be considered beside “taxation” and 
“tyranny.” “ ELEANOR KIRK.” 


romance stand 


SHOWING OFF AND UsiING.—The head 
of a well-known young ladies’ school 
lately gave the following incident from 


| his experience : 


“Two young girls, sisters, came to me 
at the same time. Neither had excep- 
tional talent, nor a marked taste for any 
line of study, but both were industrious 
and faithful students. 

“When the day of graduation came, 
the elder girl, Hetty, could play three or 
four pieces with brilliant effect, that was 
all; the other, Jane, played for her com- 
panions to dance or supplied their ac- 
companiments with precision and taste. 
She had, too, I found, taken pains tc 
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learn the old songs which her father 


liked, and sang them sweetly, though in 
a feeble voice. 

“Hetty had painted two striking land- 
scapes (touched up by the master); but 
after she left the school she never lifted a 
brush, Jane had no landscapes to show, but 
she had mastered the technical rules of 
drawing well enough to teach them to her 
brothers ; she could also sketch any little 


scene or house which she saw while trav- | 


elling and wished to remember. Hetty 
wrote a historical essay, by ‘cramming’ 
for weeks before the examination. Jane 
never attempted to write, but she had an 
accurate knowledge of history, as far as 
it went. She did not attempt more than 
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she could master. The same parallel ran 
through all their studies. 

“The secret of their education lay in 
a word. One sister studied to make a 
display of what she knew, the other to 
use it. All the girls I have taught could 
be divided into these two classes. 

“The difference between boys and girls 
as students is for the most part referable 
to these two motives. The girl looks 
forward to ‘showing off’ her accomplish- 
ments; the boy expects to use his. 
Hence he is usually more thorough. 

“Let each of the girl readers of the 
Companion ask herself to which of these 
classes she belongs.”— Youth's Compan- 
zon, 


“TO BE A POETI” 


Wuart measure of a commoner Ne 
Could compensate for one brief hour, 
Within a poct's day? ’Mid strife 
We pass unheedingly each flow'r, 
And all in vain the sapphire deeps 
O’erhead are fle _ked with ivory ; 
What cares for them a soul which sleeps, — 
Dull eyes, which, careless, will not see 
Aught but the golden bait that shines, 
To lure them on to base designs. 


* To be a poet,” and to see 
The world thro’ wondrous charm-touched eyes, — 
To think his thoughts from grossness free, 
And find the loveliness which lies 
In all the glorious earth around, 
And beauties ever held on high! 
For plant-life bursting from the ground 
Looks upward to the sunlit sky, 
While we bend down and blindly grope, 
Scorning the rainbow’s gleam of hope. 


There's not an object seen but holds 
Its story, if we wish to hear, 
For Nature willingly unfolds 
Her secrets to a list’ning ear, 
Save such as mortal may not know, 
His soul clogged with a weight of clay, 
Rut hid no longer where shall grow 
Our day of earth in Heaven's day ; 
Vet many a tale of marvellous lore 
For us is held in careful store. 


And if with tender love we scan 
The visible, we can but find 
A thousand joys revealed to man,— 
A constant presence in the mind 
Of beauty which shall make life grand ; 
And tho’ we lack the poet's dower, 
| By seeing much, we understand 
More of the great Creator’s pow’'r ; 
For us He formed this bountcous earth, 





| And wishes us to know its worth, 
| 
And you, who think that beauty serves 
lor no real good to humankind,— 
Who view unmoved the graceful curves 
And colors of the flow'rs designed 
By God, go wander thro’ the field, 
And find the daisies blooming there 
With clover sweet, for Nature yields 
As much to make the earth more fair, 
As to subserve to other aims, 
And beauty has its own fair claims. 


In common sights there often lies 
Much which we should have learned before. 
Mark the rich-colored butterflies, 
led from the sweet-lipp’d blossom’s store, 
As well as is the honey-bee. 
Is not the daisy’s yellow heart 
Gold in its virgin purity ? 
Altho’ unvalued in the mart, 
Yet truly useful in its place,— 
Blooming for all in artless grace. 
| FRANCIS HALE BARNARD. 
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“ [ WAS living in the West, then,” said 

my friend Mrs. Huntingdon; “ it 
was before I was married. I had many 
fricnds there, but there were none dearer 
to me than Laura Leslie. I remember 
the first time I saw her. She was sitting 
by the window in the old farm-house. | 
The sun beamed in on her beautiful 
brown hair, and the soft shining curls | 
seemed a lovely frame for the noble, in- 
tellectual forehead. Her cheeks had a 
peachy glow, and her eyes were a deep | 
blue. Her form was graceful, her man- 
ners were very gentle and winning, and | 
her voice was clear and musical. She | 
looked, as I saw hei then, the picture of | 
health. She had been a wife about a | 
year, and she was very devoted to her 
husband, who almost idolized her. To 
him she was an incarnation of loveliness. 
Everybody seemed happier for being near 
to her. My happiest hours were spent in 
her cheerful home. The ripest of her 


fruits, the fairest of her flowers, were 


saved for me. I saw her very often. 
Her husband’s old father and mother 
and younger brother lived at the farm- 
house, and they all tenderly loved and 
tried to make Laura happy; and when 
one cold January day a little blue-eyed, 
brown-haired girl was given to Laura, 
the baby was gladly welcomed by all the 
family. It was baptized and named after 
the mother and myself, Laura Lenora. 

“The happy mother lay in the north 
room, as they called it, for days, but as 
she seemed not to be gaining strength, 
she was moved out from there into the 
large, cheerful sitting-room,where a bright 
wood-fire blazed on the hearth. I remem- 
ber the stripes in the carpet on the floor. 
The old mother had spent many days in 
sewing the strips together. She had 
gathered from friends and cousins all the 
red and blue pieces she could find, and 
the carpet really was very pretty. 

“ The old brass andirons shone on the 
hearth-stone, the candlesticks shone on 
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the mantel. The old bureau was highly 
polished, and in one of its great drawers 


BACK. 


were many gifts to the new baby and its 
mother. Everything in the room shone, 
and I thought the father’s face shone as * 
he took his new baby in his arms. He 
praised its fine-shaped head, and the 
bright eyes so like its mother’s. ‘It has 
the father’s mouth and chin,’ said the 
mother, ‘and the father’s forehead.’ The 
father was a minister; a warm-hearted, 
energetic, and really eloquent man, greatly 
beloved by all his people. 

“His was a country parish, and many 


| of the church lived several miles from 


the parsonage; but every day some choice 
delicacy was sent to the young mother. 
The child seemed to belong to the whole 
congregation, as it was the minister's 
child. There were blue, pink, and white 
socks enough for a dozen babies sent 
to it. 

“Circumstances. had prevented me 
from secing Laura for some days, when 
I received the message one day to come 
to her. She had been failing for two 
weeks, and the family had been very 
anxious about her, and that day she grew 
so much worse, the doctor had told them 
she might not live but a few hours, would 
I come and be with her, it would be a 
comfort to allof them. I could not get 
there until half-past eight that evening. 
As I entered the room, the family were 
gathered near the bed. Laura called the 
old gentleman to her bedside, and said 
in a low, trembling, husky voice: ‘ You 
have been as kind to me since I came 
into the family, as if I were your own 
daughter. You could have done nothing 
more for my comfort than you have done. 
I would like to live to show you my grati- 
tude, but I must thank you and bid you 
a last good-bye. It will not be long; you 
will come to meet me soon,’ and then 
she kissed him and called the old mother, 
saying, ‘You have been a mother to me 
since I came into the family. You have 
done everything to make me happy. I 
leave my child unto you; love her and 
take care of her as your own.’ Then, 
bidding her and the brother who stood 
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weeping by the side of her bed an affec- 
tionate farewell, she put her arms around 
her husband’s neck as he bent over and 
clasped her close to his heart, as she said, 
‘Farewell,’ in a low, trembling whisper. 
Her lips closed—her hands seemed to 
fall powerless at her side—one faint gasp, 
she was gone. ‘Only twenty-four,’ I 
thought. ‘So much to love on earth, so 
much to leave.’ They closed her eyes; 
folded her hands on her breast. 

“ All were sobbing around her. ‘You 
are all worn out, William,’ said the mother 
to the husband, ‘ go and lie down.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Edward the brother, ‘ James can take 
the wagon and go for Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Wright, everything will be attended 
to.’ I stood by the bedside, and looked at 
the white, calm, beautiful face. I said, ‘I 
will stay to-night; you all go to bed. 
James (the hired man) will do what I 
need to have done; you all must rest.’ 

“After all had left the room but the 
brother, I said, ‘ Mr. Leslie, Laura is not 
dead. I do not wish yet to have her re- 
moved into a cold room ; let me stay with 
her; James will do all I wish.” At that 
time, in the country villages, it was cus- 
tomary to leave the care of the dead 
to some sympathetic, neighborly women, 
and Mr. Leslie thought they should be 
immediately sent for. ‘Laura not dead!’ 
he said, ‘not dead!’ and he looked at me 
with such a startled, astonished face as if 
he thought I was laboring under a strange 
delusion, or even had lost my senses. ‘I can 
not tell you why,’ I said, ‘ but I feel that 
she is not really dead. I wish to spend 
this night by her side. James can do 
whatever I need, and we will send for out- 
side help when it is time. You all go to 
bed.’ ‘But we have all seen her die, and 
she lies there perfectly lifeless,’ he said; 
‘she has gone just as the doctor has told 
us she might; she is forever at rest now, 
nothing can ever wake the dead.’ But 
he gratified my wish, I was so earnest 
about it. 

“ James and I were left alone. The fire 
was kept up, hot bricks were put by the 
feet, bottles of hot water around her, 
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sheet, and I rubbed one side down gently 
and fora long time, while James rubbed 
the arm; then I rubbed the other side, 
and James the other arm. James raised 
her up, and I rubbed the back. I rubbed 
the forehead gently, taking care that the 
water in the bottles and the flannel and 
the bricks were kept warm. As about 
midnight I was rubbing gently over the 
breast, I thought I felt the least possible 
tremor there, the faintest motion. | 
made James put the back of his hand 
there, but he felt nothing; but I said, 
‘James, go for the doctor.’ The docior 
came. He placed a glass over the face, 
brandy in the mouth, turpentine in the 
nostrils—tried all the tests he knew, but 
there was no sign of life. He turned to 
me, and said in a loud, angry tone, ‘ Datan 
you, Miss Howard, for sending for me 
this cold night to prove that a dead 
woman is not dead—to bring a dead 
woman to life again,’ and he went out 
and banged the door after him. Still, 
James and I rubbed for four long hours. 
We never rested a moment. How I 
watched the clock, and how I watched 
that still, white face. About four in the 
morning, Laura breathed just once a faint 
gasp, a half sigh, but it was a breath, that 
was all. Another hour we worked over 
her. At five o'clock she spoke. ‘Where 
am I—I was dying. Am I here?’ she 
said. When the family arose, one by one 
they passed weeping into the parlor to 
look at the cold form of Laura shrouded 
for the grave; but no dead form was 
there. They came into the cheerful sit- 
ting-room, where the fire burned bright, 
and Laura was lying still and calm with 
a happy smile, looking at the little child 
she had kissed good-bye the night be- 
fore. As her own dear self greeted 
them—father, mother, brother, and hus- 
band—it was the most joyful good-morn- 
ing I have ever heard on earth. There 
may be more blissful good-mornings in 
heaven, but I think never on earth have 
I seen a happier family meeting. Laura 
remembered only that she had died ; and 
now, with no memories between, she was 


warm flannels laid over her under the | alive. 
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“As I rode home that morning, I was 

a very tired, but a very happy woman. 

It was ovly one night, but what a night! 

Weeping had endured for the night, but 

joy had come in the morning. As I was 

riding home with my brother, we met the 

doctor. He was on horseback. He said 

to me in a sneering tone, ‘ Well, are you 

satisfied now—are you satisfied now, Miss 

Howard ?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, emphasizing the | 
words very slowly and distinctly. ‘7 am 

satisfied, but they want you at Mr. 

Leslie’s—Laura needs you.’ He put | 
spurs to his horse; he rode like light- | 
ning. 

About two hours after, I was lying in | 
my room asleep after my great exhaus- | 
tion. ‘There was a quick, impatient rap | 
at the door. It was the doctor. ‘I must 
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see Miss Howard,’ he said; ‘I must see 
her.’ ‘She is asleep, you can not see 
her,’ said my brother, ‘let her rest, she 
needs it.’ ‘But I must see her,’ said the 
doctor, ‘or I can not rest. I have treated 
her like a brute, and I must tell her so.’ 

“Spring came again, and the flowers 
and the birds and the blue-eyed mother 
sat by the window once more, singing to 
the child. The sun shone on her hair, 
and there was sunshine in her heart. 
Years passed on, and she has lived to 
sing her sweet cradle-songs to three more 
happy children, and to enjoy the luxury 
of perfect health. 

“ How often have I thanked the Great 
All-Father that I spent that one, long, 
lonely night by Laura’s side.” 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


MY FRIEND'S OBJECT- 


NCE, while visiting an eccentric | 

friend of mine who believed in the | 
principles of Phrenology when I did not, 
the subject came up in conversation, and 
I disclaimed having faith “in such ap- 
parent nonsense.” I brought forward 
some time-worn arguments that I con- 
sidered cf sufficient force to annihilate 
the whole science; but the replies of my 
friend were keen, clear, and almost con- 
vincing. Finally I said, “ Mere observa- 
tion has been with me the most powerful 
argument. I see men every day with 
large heads and of a commanding ap- 
pearance, who amount to nothing, while 
some insignificant little fellow steps out 
into the arena of public affairs and bears 
away the laurels.” 

“T fear you have mistaken ideas of the 
true teachings of this science,” replied he 
with an amused smile, “and begging par- 
don for a change of subject, if observing 
some of our farming country will be more 
congenial to your tastes, I shall be happy 
this afternoon to drive you out to whata 
few years ago was conceded by all to be the 
largest, finest, and by far the best farm in 





this region. I understand that there is 


now a heavy mortgage on the place, and 
that in a few days it will be put up for 
sale.” 

It was my purpose to invest a little sur- 
plus capital in some fertile land, and 
willingly [ let drop our argumentative 
discourse, and entered upon a talk in 
which we could better agree. 

That afternoon we enjoyed a delight- 
ful ride over a beautiful country. 
about 


It was 
harvest time, and vast fields of 
golden grain swayed with the breeze; 
the heavy ears seemed ready to break 
with their weight from the parent stalk, 
and orchards with their fruit-laden trees 
met the gaze. It was truly 1 thrifty- 
looking country. 

Finally we rode beyond these and came 
to an old place of tumbled-down build- 
ings that was a most woe-begone, shabby 
blot upon this charming territory. At 
the front was a time-blackened, broken- 
down, gateless fence. Here my friend 
halted, and soon was out on the ground 
tying his horse to one of the old fence- 
posts. 

“Why in all this wide world are you 
stopping here?” I inquired. 
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“This is the place I spoke of; come, 
get out of the buggy, quick; it will give 
me the blues to tarry here long.” 

As we waded through the tall grass in 
the front yard, some grunting pigs stared 
in wonder at our trespassing upon their 
pre-empted rights. As we drew near the 
great, hulky house, I began to wonder at 
the number of its former occupants who 
had furnished the broken window-panes 
with so large a variety of rimless hats, 
worn-out caps, and old clothes. 

“ My friend,” I said, solemnly, “I un- 
derstood that you were to take me to see 
some of the richest land in this vicinity. 
Are you trying one of your practical 
jokes on me?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” he answered. 
“This has been called the richest and 
best farm in the country.” 

My friend was known among his ac- 
quaintances as “Eccentric Ben”; but 
what he meant by this freak I was puz- 
zled to know. 

A rap at the door, and a woman in 
slip-shod shoes, with soiled dress and un- 
kempt hair, invited us in; my friend en- 
tered, and I followed, nearly stumbling 
over two squalid children playing near 
the doorway. 

“ Ah! Ben, how are you, old fellow?” 
sounded in a cracked voice from an ad- 
joining room, where on a couch lay a 
man with bloodshot eyes and cadaverous 
face. Ben went forward and took in his 
kindly grasp the outstretched hand of the 
poor man. 


“He has just got over a spell of the 


’” 


‘tremens,’ ” his wife informed me, ina low 
I was glad to hear that he had 
“got over” them. 

“We want to take a look at the farm,” 
said Ben. 


tone. 


“Wa'l,” replied the woman, “ do jes as 
yer like, taint much ter see, nohow ; ‘bout 
all run ter weeds, with nobody ter tend 
tcr nothin’; ‘fliction ‘pears ter be our lot 
on ’arth anyhow.” And the poor soul 
heaved a sigh of resignation. 

“Bout all run ter weeds,” sure enough ; 
the old farm was fairly covered with a 
kind of bur. Some: scattered rows of 
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corn had vainly attempted to hold their 
own against them, but gave up in despair, 
and now looked forlorn and dejected. 

“A magnificent harvest this,” I said, 
ironically. “The crop has grown and 
flourished without any trouble of culti- 
vation.” 

“Let us go,” hastily uttered friend 
Ben; “such neglect and ruin depresses, 
sickens me.” 

When again in the carriage I listened 
to a long, sad story about this old farm ; 


| how its former owner had died when the 








present occupant was but a little boy, 
leaving him sole heir to the mansivn, 
with all its surrounding, richly-producing 
acres ; a portion of it being a well-watered 
and excellent stock farm. Both it and 
the boy fell into poor hands. The boy 
had naturally a brilliant intellect, but 
unfortunate winds sowed bad seed in the 
child’s mind and over the farm; both 
were fertile and productive and had 
yielded a fearful harvest. 

“ To-day you have witnessed what foul 
neglect and ignorance have accomplished 
for one of the best farms and intellects 
that could have blessed this earth! To- 
morrew I should like the privilege of 
showing you what can be done by care- 
ful’ cultivation and proper training.” 

On the following morning we made an 
early start for a ride into the country, 
for my friend explained that we had a 
hilly road before us, and would have to 
travel slow. 

During the night a refreshing shower 
had laid the dust, and now the sun shone 
clear and bright, and along the way- 
side among hedges and trees the birds 
sang for us their sweet notes. It was 
nearly a forenoon’s ride over a pictur- 
esque country, and the drive was so en- 
joyable that when our horse reined up 
before a low picket fence, I was almost 
sorry that we had arrived at the end of 


| Our journey. 


Snugly nestling in the shade of some 


| large trees, there appeared to our view a 
very pretty cottage surrounded by a vel- 


| 


vety carpet of green, on which a lawn- 
mower had done good service to keep in 
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such perfect order. At one side a bed of 
luxuriant flowers was filling the air with 
fragrance. 

As we went up the gravelled walk we 
stopped to listen a moment, as soft strains 
of music came floating through an open 
window. Upon ringing the door-bell a 
lady of neat and genial appearance rose 
from the piano and bade us welcome. 

“T hadn't noticed the arrival of any 
one until the bell rang,” she said, “I 
was so engaged in practicing a new piece 
of music; I had a few spare moments 


and thought I would just go over the | 


song once.” 

Everything inside this cottage exhibited 
as was shown outside. By a window 
stood a little girl with sunny curls and a 
happy face. Glancing up she exclaimed, 
“ Papa is coming, 
a tall, elderly gentleman who was ap- 
proaching. The lady soon after excused 
herself and went into the kitchen. 

I knew our dinner would be a good 
one, with well-cooked, wholesome food 
upon the table, for it must correspond 
with other appearances in this household. 

Our host was a well-educated person of 
much intelligence, and a thorough gen- 
tleman. 
to take a 
This at one 


ramble over his fruit farm. 
time had been considered 


such poor, rocky soil that nobody seemed | 


willing to undertake its cultivation, until 


the present owner, fancying there might 
be value in it, purchased the bare-looking 
place ata low price, then went to work, 
improving and enriching every available 
bit, and planting different varieties of 
fruit in suitable places, and he now was 


owner of the finest fruit farm 
region. 


in that 
His choice apples, grapes, and 
berries commanded the highest prices in 
the city market. 

When on our homeward way Ben said . 
“ Now I have given you an object-lesson 
on the subject we were discussing yester- 
day morning. What do you think of it ?” 

“T must confess that I fail to under- 
stand your meaning,” was my perplexed 
reply. 


| would choose the pumpkin. 


” and ran out to meet | 


In the afternoon he invited us | 
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“Well,” he resumed, “yesterday we 
visited that great, tumble-down mansion 
on the neglected farm, with its dissipated 
occupant. The man, the house, and the 
land were once possessed of superior 
capabilities, and the prospects were all 
most promising. 

“ Of course everything does not depend 
upon size; a pumpkin is larger than a 
five-dollar gold piece, but only a cow 
You see, as 
much depends upon the quality as upon 
the size of anything, together with the 
use or abuse that is made of it. Cultiva- 


| tion of the right kind is what has given 
,to the smaller farm its supreme excel- 
the same refinement of taste and beauty | 


lence; its stony ground was once sup- 


| posed to be of very inferior quality, and 


its present owner when a boy did not ap- 
pear to possess anything like the brilliant 
intellect of him who is now a miserable 
drunkard. Whatever the natural en- 


| dowments may be, one thing is certain, 


Providence never does for us what we 
can do for ourselves. Cultivation and 


| improvement are matters we have very 


much in our own hands. One may be 
endowed with a fine mind, but if its care- 
ful training be neglected, no better result 
need be expected than from the fertile, 
weli-watered land where good seed is not 
sown or proper care given. Of course, 
with the same persevering toil expended 
on both, the greater yield must be ex- 
pected from the former. Yet it is fre- 
quently true that the little things in life 
prove to be the larger just because the one 
is uncared for and abused, while the other 
has the best possible good made of it. 
As much depends upon the finish and 
furnishing of a mind as of a house to 
make it what it should be.” 

“TI yield the point,” I answered, smil- 
ing at my friend’s earnestness; “and 
thank you for the object-lesson as well as 
for the very pleasant, ride you have given 
me. I acknowledge the correctness of 
your views, and I shall want the benefit 
of your judgment about selecting some 
land.’ It wouid undoubtedly be better to 
look further before purchasing the mort- 
gaged farm with all its luxuriant crop of 
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nettles; in fact, I would much prefer the 
fruit farm, but it is not forsale. Yes, I 
would always choose the well-cared-for 
farm, and the well-trained and cultivated 
mind to the badly neglected, no matter 
how superior in the beginning may have 
heen its natural endowments and capa- 
bilities. I promise to give the subject 
more careful and candid study; but I en- 
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joy your object method of teaching im- 
mensely, and would be a dull pupil in- 
deed if I failed to profit by the lesson 
taught.” 

‘he stars were brightly shining when 
we reached home, tired with our day's 
travel, but a more enjoyable day I thought 
I had not ever spent. 

LISSA B. 


WAVES OF LIFE 


O, waves of Life ! O, waves of Life! 
Tumultuously ye roll ! 

And bear upon your throbbing breasts 
Your freight of human soul ! 


O panting, swelling waves of Life! 
Forever in unrest ; 

Some lie within your hollow sides, 
Some ride your foaming crest ! 


Still circling onward, evermore ; 
Who can your orbit find, 

Or tell your cause, or what force moves, 
Or what creative mind ? 


And some are raised from out your vales ; 
Some toppled from your crest, 


With pallid lips we try to say: 
‘Whatever is, is best !"’ 


The hurricanes rush over you, 
The simoons scorch your breath. 
Wild cyclones toss you to and fro ; 
But neither brings you death. 


And when, unruffled, calm you seem, 
All placid and serene ; 

Your currents pulse, unbrokenly, 
Strong currents,—deep, unseen ! 


O, waves of Life! ye onward roll 
Like some impetuous river, 
Which springs from an eternal source, 
And shall roll on, forever ! 
GRACE H. HORR 


“> ——_ —__ — 


BAD TEMPER. 


HM Spgornces are so many who call them- 

selves respectable, and would be very 
much surprised that any one should think 
otherwise of them, who are in the habit 
of giving way to their tempers. They do 
not seem to think of its blighting effect 
on the young who look to them for ex- 
ample, and think if father and mother 
get mad often, and are considered respect- 
able, there is no harm in a similar indul- 
gence; and soon the home is anything 
but a happy, peaceful place. Still its in- 
mates are called respectable. 

Is a man or woman respectable who 
thus loses control of themselves? How 
/ong a step is it from such a home to the 
jail or prison, where God’s beautiful sun- 
shine and pure air are memories of the 
past to the poor unfortunates, or possibly 
enjoyed a little behind the bars? How 


little provocation would cause people to 
do, while in high temper, that which 
would make them exchange /ome for a 
place of wretchedness and despair! 

The respectable man or woman of un- 
governed temper would shrink with 4or- 
ror at the thought of coming in contact 
with a criminal. A great deal of crime 
may be traced to this curse as its cause. 

It is time that good society should de- 
mand more real manhood and woman- 
hood of its members. The pulpit should 
denounce this monster; the press should 
handle the subject “without gloves,” 
knowing it to be a great source of crime. 

The cure for this evil must begin in 
our homes. We get so used to each 
other that we feel free to show our fail- 
ings at home. Some husbands and wives 
also seem to think ome is the place for 
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disagreements and discord, and forget to 
keep its influence kind and pure. Any 


talk is good enough before “our folks,” | 


and they keep their bright, happy 
thoughts and deeds for company. It is 
all wrong! We should give our choicest 
thoughts and aspirations to our dear 
home circle, which should be too sacred 
for evil in any of its forms to enter. 

Let every one of the family try to live 
in this charming way, and how soon there 
would be a beautiful exchange of thought. 
There would be no room for temper and 
unhappiness. If we do not indulge in 
bad temper at home, we shall be ashamed 
to do so elsewhere, and soon the demon 


A CITY IN 


‘HE Pueblo of Acoma, situated ninety 
miles west of Albuquerque, is one 


‘| 


of the most remarkable communities in 


New Mexico or the United States. In 
the middle of a valley six miles in width 


stands a butte, and on the top of this is | 


Acoma. Eight hundred people are liv- 
ing there, and they and their ancestors 
have gathered there the sum of their pos- 
sessions for nearly three centuries. This 
butte is one of the many that are rem- 
nants of a mesa that has been worn away 
by the erosion of the ages, and sur- 
vives only in flat-topped mountains here 
and there. The valleys between are fer- 
tile, and untold generations of men have 
seen them covered with grain and flocks 
of sheep. Sometime in the seventeenth 
century the Laguna or valley Indians 
made war upon the Acomas for the pos- 
session of the country, and the latter, 
being the weaker, occupied this butte as a 
defensive position believed to be impreg- 
nable. Their judgment has been abun- 
dantly vindicated. 
raltar of strength and safety. The 
comparison is not inappropriate, and in 
approaching it from the north 
struck with the resemblance to the pic- 


tures 2 have seen of that grim old fortress | 


that frowns over the strait of the Medi- 
terranean. The height above the valley 
is nearly four hundred feet, and the walls 
in several places are nearly perpendicu- 


IN 


It has proved a Gib- | 


I was 
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will be conquered and we be fit members 
| of society. 
| We must 4e/p each other to live wisely. 
| In the “bye and bye,” when we sit in the 
| shady corner of life and look back, we 
| shall long for sweet recollections of some 
| victories won, and shall feel sadly enough 
|at the memory of the times when we 
were “tried and found wanting,” and 
when we stumbled and fell in the battle 
of life. 

We must feel the responsibility of our 
every word, where it shall fall, how it 
shall spring up, what blossoms it shall 
bear, and whether the fruit shall bless or 
curse humanity. MRS. KATE WESTON. 
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THE AIR. 


lar. There are two means of ascent, one 
by a flight of steps cut in the face of the 
wall and rising at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and the other by a fissure in the 
rocks leading up into the heart of the 
mountain. Both ways have been trod- 
den by human feet until the steps are hol- 
lowed out like shallow troughs. Eithér 
is exceedingly difficult. This stairway is 
| a precarious footing along the sides of a 
| gash in a rugged mountain. With all the 
dangers and fatigue, it is a laughable 
sight to see a visitor make the ascent. 
One has to stride over the fissure, one 
foot on the right-hand side and one on 
the left, and at the same time press the 
hands alternately on the rocks for sup- 
port. An Indian will throw a live sheep 
around his neck and go up quite rapidly 
without touching either hand to the 
| rocks. An accident occurred on the stair- 
way a few generations ago. Several men 
started up, each with a sheep on his 
back. When nearly to the top, the sheep 
carried by the foremost man became rest- 
less, and the shepherd in trying to hold 
it fast lost his footing, and in falling 
swept his companions over the precipice, 
and they all fell on the rocks at the foot 
in a lifeless heap. The Indians have 
| carved a representation of the accident 
onarock near where it occurred, which 
scarcely serves to steady the nerves of 
those who go by that route. 



































shape stag cid is almost as indispensable 
to the health of living beings as to 
plants. The effect of deprivation of 
light upon plants is well seen in the pale, 
long potato sprouts which grow in dark 
cellars where potatoes have been left 
during the summer. The sunlight is 
requisite to develop the coloring matter 
of plants and to develop sound and 
healthy growth. Children and young 
girls reared in darkened rooms are pale, 
flabby, and unhealthy, somewhat resem- 
bling the potato sprouts which grow in 
the dark. The more sunlight a plant has, 
the more vigorous, healthy, and strong it 
becomes. Plants which are partly shut 
out from the sunlight, or beneath the 
deep shade of trees, or within the shade 
of buildings, make but a feeble and sickly 
growth. Even fruit which is shut out 
from the direct rays of the sun is pale in 
color, and is not so fine in flavor as that 
which is exposed to the rays of the sun. 
The reddest apples are those grown in the 
full blaze of the sunlight, and the children 
which have the reddest cheeks and the 
healthiest bodies are those reared out- 
doors in the sunshine. 


SUNLIGHT APPRECIATED BY THE AN- 
CIENTS. 

The ancients highly esteemed the sun- 
light as conducive to health. It is re- 
lated by Plutarch that when the youthful 
Alexander visited Diogenes at Corinth 
he found the famous philosopher lying 
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tranquilly inthe sun. The warrior kindly 
saluted him and asked if he could do 
anything for him. “Only stand a little 
out of my sunshine,” replied Diogenes. 
Diogenes was then threescore and ten, 
and age made the sunshine doubly dear 
to him. According to Pliny, it was a 
common practice in Greece for old men 
to recruit their energies, both mental and 
physical, by exposing themselves naked 
in the sun. Hippocrates recognized the 
reviving effects of warmth and sunlight 
on the aged by saying, “Old men are 
double their age in winter and younger 
in summer.” The old Romans esteemed 
the sunshine. Pliny the elder employed 
his leisure after dinner in summer lying in 
the sun. Pliny the younger, at both his 
country-seats, had gardens thickly bor- 
dered with hedges, where he could walk 
completely nude, thus exposing his whole 
body to the blaze of the sun. Love of 
sunshine was a marked trait of the old 
Romans. Nearly all the dwellings were 
provided on the roofs or southern walls 
with balconies or terraces, where the oc- 
cupants, sitting or reclining, could sun 
themselves all they wished. Such use of 
the sunshine is conducive to the preser- 
vation of the health. 


SUNLIGHT AS A REMEDIAL AGENT AMONG 
THE ANCIENTS. 


Sunlight as a remedial agent for restor- 
ing the sick to health is not availed of to 
the extent that it deserves. The ancients 
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were not unacquainted with the useful- 
ness of sunlight for the cure of diseases. 
According to Main’s “ Expository Lexi- 
con,” published in London in 1860, Gor- 
reus says that exposure to the rays of 
the sun was a remedy among the ancient 
physicians for many affections of ‘the 
body, and he mentions particularly drop- 
sy, inflammation of the kidneys, and par- 
alysis. Hippocrates directed that a pa- 
tient suffering from fever with chills 
should warm himself in the sun. Celsus 
recommended for those having weak di- 
gestion, a house “ well lighted and having 
the winter sun,” and exercise in the sun- 
shine. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF SUNLIGHT. 


The physiological effects of sunlight 
have been more fully demonstrated by 
investigators of the present age. Of the 
influence of light on the system in general, 
Prof. James F. W. Johnston, of the Uni- 
versity of Durham, says: “ How our feel- 
ings and even our appearance change 
with every change of the sky! When the 
sun shines the blood flows freely, and the 
spirits are light and buoyant. When 
clouds overspread the heavens, dulness 
and sober thoughts possess the mind. The 
energy is greater, the body is actually 
stronger, in the bright light of day ; while 
the health is manifestly promoted, diges- 
tion hastened, and the colors made to 
play on the cheek, when the rays of sun- 
shine are allowed freely to sport around 
us.” Prof. Youmans says: “ Light is a 
stimulus to the nervous system and 
through that exerts an influence in awak- 
ening and quickening the mind. The 


have their periods of repose and action. 
The withdrawal of light from the theatre 





stimulant to the nervous system it would 
promote the activity of the circulation, 
and all the functions of digestion, assim- 
ilation, and nutrition. It also promotes 
those interchanges between the tissues 
and the blood which are requisite to the 
healthful conduct of all the important 
processes of the system. 


POTENCY OF SUNLIGHT. 

The sunlight is an agent of great po- 
tency. It has power to vivify and quicken 
all animate beings, as well as plants. It 
may brown the cheek, or it may strike 
down in death, as in case of sunstroke. 
An agency of such power needs to be 
used with care and judiciously. It is 
not a simple agent, but one of a complex 
nature. There are light, heat, and a subtle 
energy known as actinism in the sun- 
light, all of which are to be regarded in 
considering its therapeutic effects. The 
light. is resolvable into rays of various 
colors. The subtle power called actinism 
promotes chemical changes and is prob- 
ably more potent in its therapeutic effects 
than either the heat or light. Under its 
influence many of the wondrous chem- 
ical transformations in plants and animals 
take place. Light, heat, and actinism 
united as in sunlight form a powerful 
agent. ‘ 
SUNLIGHT ESSENTIAL TO FULL DEVEL-~ 

OPMENT. 

The effects of deprivation of sunlight 
are plainly manifested in case of plants 
in the paleness of color and general un- 
thriftiness which they present, while the 
plants which are exposed to abundance 


_ of sunlight present the most perfect de- 
nerves of sense, the brain and intellect, | 


of effort is the most favorable condition | 


as well as the general signal for rest, 
while its reappearance stirs us again to 


activity. There is something in dark-| 
ness, something depressing, quieting; | 


while light, on the contrary, excites and | 


arouses.” From the effect which the 
sunlight has upon the mind and emo- 
tions, we may infer somewhat as to its 
effects upon the bodily functions. Asa 


velopment and the greatest vigor. Some- 
thing of the same is seen in case of 
races of men who are exposed daily to 
the beneficent sunlight. Alexander von 
Humboldt says: “ Deformities and devia- 
tions from healthy physical development 
are exceedingly rare in certain races of 
men, especially those who wander about 
naked under the brilliant light of the 
tropical regions. Those have muscular, 
fleshy bodies, rounded contours, and pre- 
sent none of the deformities so frequently 
observed among the inhabitants of other 
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climates.” The value of light in the de- 
velopment of animal organisms was shown 
‘by experiments of Dr. W. F. Edwards, 
made many years ago in France. He 
found that frogs’ eggs placed in the dark 
were prevented from developing, and 
that a tadpole kept in a dark place, al- 
though it attained a large size, did not 
change its form. Dr. Hammond con- 
firmed this result, as he found that while 
kept in darkness the transformation of 
the tadpole was indefinitely postponed, 
but when brought to the light it became 
a frog in a few days. Something of the 
same effect is produced upon the human 
race when deprived of sunlight. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow says: “ The total exclu- 
sion of the sun’s beams induces an im- 
poverished state of the blood, muscular 
debility, dropsical effusion, softening of 
the bones, nervous excitability, irritabil- 
ity of the heart, loss of appetite, con- 
sumption, physical deformity, stunted 
growth, mental impairment, premature 
old age. The offspring of those so un- 
happily trained are often deformed, weak, 
and puny, and are disposed to scrofulous 
affections.” Thus it will be seen that a 
full supply of sunlight is needed to secure 
full development of our physical organi- 
zations. Another writer says: “Care 
should be taken both in health and dis- 
ease to insure sufficient amount of light, 
and it is impossible to rear well-formed, 
strong, and robust children unless atten- 
tion is paid to this requirement. 


highly advantageous to health, and rooms 


for this purpose could easily be con- | 


structed in most of our city houses. Let 
us then, to use the dying words of Goethe, 
have “ more light.” 
SUNLIGHT CURES DISEASE. 

Sunlight is very useful in the cure of 
almost all kinds of disease, and some 
cases of chronic disease can not be cured 
without its aid. Florence Nightingale, 
who had much experience in caring for 
the sick, said : “ Direct sunlight, not only 
daylight, is necessary for speedy recovery, 
except, perhaps, in certain ophthalmic and 





Sun- | 
baths, or apartments in which the solar | 
rays can fall upon the naked body, are | 





a small number of other cases. Instances 
could be given, almost endless, where, in 
dark wards, or in wards with northern as- 
pects, even when thoroughly warmed, or 
in wards with borrowed light, even when 
thoroughly ventilated, the sick could not 
by any means be made speedily to re- 
cover.” A recent English writer says: 
“The direct rays of the sun are great 
remedial and preventative agents in cer- 
tain diseases, such as scrofula, phthisis, 
rickets, etc.” Dr. Warren, in Public 
Opinion of August 8, 1863, says: “ Seclu- 
sion from sunshine is one of the misfor- 
tunes of our civilized life. The same 
causes which make the potato vines 
white and sickly when grown in dark 
cellars, operate to produce the pale, sick- 
ly girls that are reared in our parlors. 
Expose either to the direct rays of the 
sun and they begin to show color, health, 
and strength. One of the ablest lawyers 
in our country, a victim of long and hard 
brain labor, came to me a year ago, suf- 
fering with partial paralysis. The right 
leg and hip were reduced in size, with 
constant pain in the loins. He was 
obliged, in coming up-stairs, to raise the 
left foot first on every stair, dragging the 
right one after it. Pale, feeble, misera- 
ble, he told me he had been failing sev- 
eral years, and closed with, ‘ My work is 
done. At sixty I find myself worn out.’ 
I directed him to lie down under a large 
window, and to allow the sun to fall upon 
every part of his body, at first ten min- 
utes a day, increasing the time until he 
could expose himself to the direct rays of 
the sun a full hour. His habits were not 
essentially altered in any other particular. 
In six months he came running up-stairs 
like a vigorous man of forty, and de- 
clared, with sparkling eyes, ‘I have 
twenty years more of work in me.’ | 
have assisted many dyspeptics, neuralgic, 
rheumatic, and hypochondriacal people 
into health by the sun cure.” Numerous 
other instances of cures of diseases by 
exposure to the sunlight might be given, 
but enough has been cited to show the 
importance of sunlight both in restoring 
to health and in maintaining good health. 
H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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THE DANGERS 


bye London Lancet has delivered cer- 

tain admonitions with regard to the 
prevalent use of narcotic poisons for ex- 
citability and sleeplessness, in such ener- 
getic and fitting terms as these: 

“The death of a medical man—Dr. 
John Middleton, late Surgeon-Major in 
the 2d Life Guards, but at the time of 
his decease a practitioner at Stockton— 
will again draw attention to the mis- 
chievous and, as we believe, wholly inde- 
fensible practice of giving and taking 
such depressing narcotics as chloral and 
bromide of potassium as a remedy for 
sleeplessness. Sleeplessness is always 
wakefulness in one or more of its multi- 
tudinous forms, and the recourse to nar- 
cotic poisons for its relief is utterly un- 
scientific and deplorable from a thera- 
peutical point of view. It is as clumsy 
in theory—in so far as it can be said to 
have a theory—as knocking a man down 
because he needs rest. What is it that 


prevents the natural and physiological 
rest of the body at rhythmical periods ? 
The brain is as truly a part of the body 
as the stomach, and it is as much a fault 
of the organs of the mind to prevent 
sleep by mental worry or wakefulness as 
it is a fault of the stomach to render 


sleep impossible by bad digéstion. No 
intelligent practitioner dreams of narcot- 
izing the nerves of the gastric organs to 
promote sleep. Why in the name of 
common sense should any medical man 
for an instant think it legitimate to nar- 
cotize the brain because z¢ exhibits some 
disturbing irregularity in its functions ? 
“Slcep is not a special prerogative of 
the brain. Every organ sleeps, and gen- 
eral sleep is the aggregate of many sleeps. 


It is time to protest against this clumsy | 


procedure. If we do so warmly, it is be- 


cause we feel that the mistake is of com- 


mon making. It is so much :asier to 
write a prescription or make up a bottle 
of medicine or a box of pills with one of 
the rank poisons that mimic sleep, and 
as they do so deprave cerebral and nerve 
tissue, than it would be to search out the 


OF NARCOTICS. 


| real and active cause of wakefulness. 
| When will the progress of professional 
| enlightenment reach that point at which 
| all those cloaks for ignorance that de- 
| pend so much for their significance on 
the negative z# are ostracized from our 
nomenclature? Dr. Clifford Allbutt has 
just pleaded forcibly and eloquently for 
the discarding of that wondrously silly 
word ‘indigestion.’ Will no spirited 
scientist help to exorcise the haunting 
folly that clings to the term ‘insomnia’? 
All terms with zz, negative, imply igno- 
rance on the part of those who frame and 
use them, and, which is worse, are con- 
tent with the state of knowledge arrived 
at, or are too indolent to extend and im- 
prove it. Who shall sound the depths 
or measure the range of the stupendous 
unknown over which the audacity of a 
specialty and the apathy of a profession 
conspire to cast the veil of ‘insanity’? 
There are more than a score and a half 
of known causes or forms of sleepléss- 
ness, each one requiring direct and spe- 
cific treatment, and yet, as by common 
consent, the profession sanctions the 
abuse of such drugs as chloral and bro- 
mide as ‘ poisoned sleep’ producers. No 
medical man is justified in undertaking 
the treatment of his own maladies. It 
is impossible that he should so far step 
out of. himself as to be able to form rea- 
sonable judgment of his case odjectively ; 
and no practitioner has the justification 
of science for the recourse to narcotics 
as remedies for sleeplessness except when 
an exceptional pain is the accidental dis- 
turber of a sleep function, or a habit of 
| wakefulness may be broken by an oc- 
casional dose of the stupefier.” 

We have known several cases of young 
men, who by medical advice have taken 
doses of quinine or chloral, or of a bro- 
mide compound, and in the course of a 
_year have broken down with shattered 

nerves and a mental state bordering on 
insanity. A rational observance of simple 
hygienic rule would have saved them the 
loss and worry incident to such acondition. 
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FAT IN FOOD. 


( NE of the strange things in our 

animal economy is that fat does not 
altogether produce fat; nor does the 
amount of what we eat produce it. Fat 
is a negative quality, and is rather the 
effect of non-consumption by the body 
than of food taken, Ata certain period 
in life let two persons start “even” in 
mind and body, and both poor in flesh 
and purse. Let them day by day eat the 
same kind and quantity of food. Let cir- 
cumstances favor one so that he does 
well in life, #. ¢., relatively so; let him 
meet success in business, where in a few 
years he becomes comfortably well-off— 
satisfied with his daily life and surround- 
ings. Let his neighbor start on a differ- 
ent road, where it will be strugyle, strug- 
gle all the while—no friends to give him 
a helping hand—having opposition rather 
than encouragement. The former will 
become fat, while the latter will remain 
lean. 

Emerson once remarked that all the 
prominent business men of Boston were 
of heavy weight. So far as I know he 
did not carry the idea further and analyze 
the forces at work to produce this effect 
in these men. Had he done so he would 
have seen them all successful, and men 
not worried or troubled with such ideas 
as he struggled with all his life. He 
would have found them comfortable and 
easy-going men; their business running 
with little friction. Could he have traced 
their I'ves back twenty or thirty years, he 
would have discovered in them quite 
another condition; that is, if they laid 
their own foundation. He would have 
found in them the “lean and hungry 
look,”—more activity, and more dis- 
turbed o' nights, with more uncertainty 
whereby flesh is kept reduced. But at 
the time he saw them they had passed 
through, if they ever had to pass through, 
the period of struggle and want. With the 
period of prosperity came heavy weight. 
A philosopher once remarked that when 
men become satisfied they become fat ; 


and we have the same idea in Shake- 





speare. The Falstaffs not only become 
fat, but far too much so, while those of 
the nature of Cassius are of the other 
stripe. Of the two, the chances are that 
the Cassius-like men of the world eat 
more than the Falstaffs. The Falstaffs, 
though, undoubtedly ¢rzzé more ; and, by 
the way, more people get themselves out 
of good proportion by drink, and I do 
not refer to intoxicating drink, but simply 
to fluids in the general form, than by what 
they eat. We often hear it said that 
water (and sometimes beer) is fattening. 
I do not think that water or beer has any 
power directly to produce fat; but rather 
the power, when taken in large quantities, 
to swell or bloat the abdomen, and there- 
by greatly increase the capacity of the 
digestive organs, which in turn excite an 
unnatural appetite, and cause the individ- 
ual to eat far more than is necessary, or 
even comfortable to take care of. Then 
people who are addicted to drinking 
liquids acquire unnatural habits of eating 
as well as drinking, and to their own dis- 
comfort and disadvantage acquire such 
physical shapes as are unsightly and of 
great detriment. There is no satisfaction 
in much drinking—the more we drink 
the more we want, while there is much 
harm produced even in drinking large 
quantities of the purest water. 

To come back to our original thought, 
fat is, as a rule, a negative quality, and so 
are the fat people—over-fat people. A 
negative element to a great extent pro- 
duces this quality in them, It seems 
rather a queer statement to make, but it 
is even so. The good, easy person, who 
is satisfied to lead an easy, lazy life, who 
has no cares, borrows none, and cares not 
whether human oppression or crime cx- 
ists, who would not raise a hand to ad- 
vance mankind,—such get fat and stay 
There is no rule but what has its ex- 
ceptions, or perhaps better, apparent 
exceptions. We sce fat people in high 
places, and where they have much upon 
their mind ; but where we see such per- 
sons we also see, if we take the pains, 


so. 
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that they are fat by nature—that it is 
their inheritance, and that they are 
financially prosperous ; that they are the 
while gaining, or at least think they are, 
which is all the same. Let a hurricane 
strike one of these persons, and put him on 
his “ beam-ends,” and cause him to scud 
under bare poles, and you will find that it 
will take the fat off, just as it did off the 
fat men who were confined during the war 
in any of the military prisons where 
they received an insufficient supply of 
food and raiment and were exposed to 
Adversity will reluce 
fat, and it is probably the best anti-fat 
receipt the world can discover. 

It is often remarked that large people 
are small eaters, and as often of people 
poor in flesh, that they eat so much that 
“it makes them poor to carry it.” Nine 
times out of ten people are bulky because 
they digest what they eat, and there is 
little or no waste. It is like one getting 
rich, not by the large amount earned, but 
by what is regularly saved. Little con- 
sumption of the material taken into the 
body produces, or perhaps better, permits 
fat ; while great consumption prevents it. 
Not much fuel is consumed by simply 
kceping a steam-engine in motion; as, 
say, during a blockade, when for hours, 
and perhaps days, it is simply required to 
keep up steam and to be ready for an 
emergency. 


other hardships. 


But let the emergency come, 
and it be necessary to put on a full head 
of steam, and to drive the vessel to the 
utmost, tons of coal will be used when 
pounds were sufficient before. Some years 
ago one of the fast boats on Long Island 
Sound was making the run from New 


York to Stonington in seven hours. The 
company wanted to see if she could not 
beat that time. So they drove her tothe 
utmost speed, She gained an hour in 
time, but consumed twice the usual 
amount of coal. This, in a narrow sense, 
may not have much to do with FAT; yet 
it will illustrate the idea of saving and 
expending material, and that fat, like 
wealth, is secured more through what is 
saved than through what is taken in, 
The well-proportioned person is neither 





fat nor lean. In this respect I think 
Americans are well balanced, yet of late, 
within the past twenty years, there has 
appeared on the scene some of the Old 
World's types—the grossly fat and the 
painfully lean—types that belong to the 
past. On the one hand they represent 
rapacious and gross ideas of life, and on 
the other oppression and want. The one 
over-fat by the exercise of low grovelling 
desires, the other lean and formidable 
through the exercise of base thoughts, 
compelled by the oppression of the gross 
fatness of the one—the hog and the 
wolf. Neither of these elements are con- 
ducive to happiness or lofty conceptions. 
The hog may be happy, but its happiness 
will not be of a very elevated character, 
while the wolf is never happy, unless we 
accept the gloating triumphs of the fiend 
as an embodiment of this idea, To in- 
duce real happiness in these two elements, 
the hog and the wolf should share each 
other's joys and sorrows, prosperity and 
adversity. With this exchange both would 
be far happier, and far more able to cope 
with the surroundings in life whereby 
advancement is made toward perfec- 
tion, and the mind fitted to ascend the 
“ Jacob’s ladder,” ard associate with the 
great and noble of the universe. 

Easy prosperity in the lower nature 
produces the hog-like form. All fat pco- 
ple, however, do not come under this 
head, and oftentimes we see fat people 
holding high positions ; but when this is 
the case, we shall see an active and well- 
balanced brain. And this illustrates an- 
other peculiar feature in life. 

The people of the world are oddly bal- 
anced. We see them having combina- 
tions as peculiar as that of the hound and 
bulldog combined. We see many fat 
people with most active brains and well- 
developed occiputs whereby they are en- 
abled to do active mental work. 

These people through their jolly good- 
nature get along well in life; their pros- 
perity continues—they are sa¢/sfied. They 
lose no flesh, indeed they gain, but this 
gain in flesh is detrimental, and sooner 
or later we see them consulting their 
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physician as to how to get rid of it. They 
have liked the prosperity and ease com- 
ing thereby, but after a while they find 
the burden more than they had bargained 
for. How to lay some of it down is one 
of the problems they find difficult to 
solve, and oftentimes they resort to the 
various “anti-fat” medicines of the day. 
But such treatment is not very successful, 
and generally the physician will advise 
them to discontinue it and let nature take 
its course, 

If these people could, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, only be “put out to grass for 
seven years,” it would be the best thing 
for them; or to be served as pet dogs are 
said to be in London. When one is sick, 
through too much good care and atten- 
tion, the owner sends him toa “ dog-doc- 
tor,” who takes the over-fed beast and 
ties it up in his back-yard—gives it little 
or nothing to eat, and a good thrashing 
once in a while—* breaks the poor dog's 
heart ’”"—reduces its flesh by making it 
live, in good part, on itself. In about a 
month the dog is cured and taken home, 
and ready to resume its life of indulgence. 

Beyond question many people eat too 
much, while some do not eat enough; 
especially so when they are all the while 
continually eating such things as are very 
injurious, creating unnecessary friction 
and heat. ‘The coarser people who con- 
sume the most fat are rather coarse in or- 
ganization, while the great majority of 
the anti-fat people are they who are very 
fine in organization, Fat is repulsive to 
them, and their habits of life are often so 
unnatural that they add to the disagree- 
ment of fat with their system. 

There is a notion that boils are the re- 
sult of too much fat; and this is one of 
the points the anti-fat writers make 
against it. Notwithstanding the strong 
opinion in this line, I will venture to 
make the statement that it is not fat that 
causes boils, but a disordered system that 
will not allow impurities their natural 
channel of exit. Impurities must pass 
olf. They are much like the waters of 
the Mississippi in times of freshet; if the 
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| natural channels are not sufficient then 





the water will scek by-paths and make 
new channels for itself. Hence comes 
the old idea that “boils are healthy” 
and purify the system. It is well to yet 
that which is harmful out of the system, 
but it is far better to obviate the evil, 
and to so order our system as to have no 
cause for boils. If fat were the sole cause 
of boils then it would seem that fat peo- 
ple should have them most, but from 
personal experience the leaner class have 
them the most, and even the very lean 
frequently have them. 

The human body is a machine and must 
have its lubricating agents. Fat is one otf 
the chief of these, and if there is not 
sufficient in the food that is taken it must 
in some way be added. But one of the 
great secrets of life is to learn what not o 
eat, as well as what to eat. The more we 
partake of one positive element the more 
necessity there is to take another to coun- 
teract it. Those people only are well 
whose system is in good order, and who 
are well balanced in fat and lean. 

Who shall be the judge as to ourselves ? 
The better way for us to do is to try and 
learn what our systems need. We should 
consult the best authorities on dict 
should learn the necessities of the body. 

All doctors are not adapted to all pa- 
tients, and their work does not consist 


we 


wholly in a regular medical treatment. 
Much depends upon the doctor under- 
standing the mental make-up of the pa- 
tient. But after all there are many little 
points the patient must decide for him 
self, and the subject of fat comes partic- 
ularly under this head, The doctor can 
sce the necessity or the need for absti- 
nence, yet there is much he can not sce, 
and that no man can sce for another. 

Fat is an essential element in our sys- 
tem, but we must avoid it when it is not 
needed, and take special pains to ascer- 
tain when it is needed. In due parts and 
proportions it is a health agent, and it is 
only when the system is disarranged that 
it becomes injurious, forming boils, car 
buncles, etc. Il. P. NOYES, 
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HOW THE BABY-CARRIAGE MAY DO HARM. 


. = physiological or hygienic effect of | 
the baby-carriage on young children 

was considered by Dr. Henry H. Smith | 
in a paper read before the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society. Inquiry among 
physicians tends to fully sustain many of 
Dr. Smith's conclusions. The results of 
investigations are to the effect that im- 
portant muscular functions are impaired, 
particularly those of the spine and abdo- 
men, and that the growth and proper 
development of the child are greatly 
retarded by the constant or injudicious 
use of baby-carriages. Other evils, such 
as impeded respiration, brain congestion, 
spinal concussion, and inadequate diges- 
tion or nutrition are likely to be caused. 

When a child lies down, as it usually 
does, in a baby-carriage, the muscles of 
the spine remain nearly at rest. When, 
however, it sits on its nurse’s arms, its 
head and upper extremities are balanced 
on its pelvis, thus calling into play the 
spinal erector muscles and those of the 
abdomen, together with those which con- 
trol the lateral motions of the body. 
“Hence,” Dr. Smith concludes, “its ex- 
ercise in preserving its balance prepares 
its muscles for the more steady action 
demanded of them subsequently in creep- 
ing, or more especially in walking.” 





To carry an infant is in fact to train it 
in balancing its head and shoulders, while 
the abdominal muscles, acting as flexors | 
of the spine, compress the liver and other 
viscera, and aid in both respiration and 
Such infants 
are sooner able to sit alone, creep, and 
walk than the supine product of the baby- 
carriage. Their improved respiration as- 
sists the oxygenation of the blood; the 
waste of tissue ensuing on muscular ac- 
tion increases the necessity for repair, and 
we find increased appetite, with improved 
nutrition, 

It has been contended that the carriages 
are beneficial by enabling the nurse to 
keep children longer in the air; but Dr. 
Smith considers that a nurse unable to 
carry the child is unfit for her duty. He 


the action of the bowels. 





says, moreover, that the infant is often 
neglected, and allowed to hany its head 
over the side of the carriaze (a thing we 
have often seen) in a way to induce a 
certain degree of brain congestion, or is 
frequently found in some position which 
in time may result in curvature or caries 
of the spine. Another likely to 
ensue from the constant use of the baby- 
carriage is concussion of the 
brain or spinal cord of the infant, caused 
by carelessly bouncing the vehicle over 
curb-stones, a matter as severe upon the 


evil 


delicate 


nervous system of the child as railroad 
travel has been shown to be upon the 
more matured organization of the min. 


ON CANCER.— 
medical lectures (I was 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN 
While attending 
three full terms 
cancers removed by excision; but our 
professor told us that ninety cases out 
of a hundred received no benefit; and 
related a case of a celebrated physi- 
cian at Keene, N. H., who went to Phil- 
adelphia three times, and twice had a 
cancer cut out. On the third visit 
was advised it 
being located in a favorable place. 


at college), I saw many 


he 
incised, it 
He 
then snapped his fingers, and said, “1 
will return to my business, and strangle 
and starve it to death.” He went home, 
continued in his profession, but changed 
his diet to bread and milk mostly, weigh- 
ing his bread and measuring the milk (of 
the latter half a pint at a meal), but never 
ate heartily. In six months the ugly 
growth was dried up, This incident was 
related to the class three years in succes- 
sion. Cancer was then taught as a form 
of aggravated scrofula. With close ob- 
servation and an experience of fifty years, 
I am satisfied that not only cancer, but 
kidney troubles, piles, fistula in ano, dia- 
betes, bronchitis, gastritis, and nearly all 
diseases, if not cured, can be greatly re- 
lieved through a proper dict. 

We are murdering ourselves by our 


not to have 
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luxurious and gluttonous ways of living. | little pain and suffering come in sickness 
We eat too often. Two meals a day, and | if the stomach is not loaded. The lower 
six hours apart, are enough. We should animals do not eat when ailing. Witha 
masticate our food thoroughly, and mix | life of seventy-six years, and in good 
it with the juices of the mouth, swallow | health now, free from all pain and colds, 


n» nard lumps, and use but little drink | I ascribe it to hygienic, farinaceous, and 


while eating. We should allow no late 
suppers, no tobacco in any form. Very 


| vegetable food. N. RANDALL, M.D. 


South Woodstock, Vt. 


WHAT LIQUOR-DRINKING DOES FOR SOCIETY. 


ET us pursue this further by means 
~ of a couple of supposed instances, 
such as occur every day. John Smith 


has been, during the week, a capable and | 


industrious workman, earning full wages 
every day. Saturday night he gets his 
pay and goes to the stores, where he falls 
in with boon companions and spends his 
week’s wages at the grog-shop, standing 
treat and drinking himself until his 
money is gone. 


seller having got his money and being 
ready to close the shop. Result the first: 
The liquor-seller has received, say, twelve 
dollars, of which at least three-quarters, 
or nine dollars, is profit. Result the 
second: Smith is arrested and put into 


Late at night he is put | 
out into the street drunk, the liquor- | 


| supposed the liquor-buyer to spend a full 
| week’s wages; but the contrast is still 
| greater if we suppose, as is more fre- 
quently the case, that the buyer has only 
money sufficient to buy liquor enough to 
cause his intoxication ; that he is arrested 
and committed to jail for non-payment 
of fine and costs. The county then has 
the costs to pay, and the liquor-seller’s 
| profit is only a very small percentage of 
the expense he has caused the com- 
munity. Let us attack his profit, wher- 
ever his trade is injurious to the public, 
and we shall be in a fair way to drive 
him out of the business altogether, or to 
oblige him to exercise such care in his 
management as to deprive it of its harm. 


| culeeae 


2 oe 


the lock-up for the remainder of the | 
night; in the morning he is brought be- 
fore a magistrate and fined one dollar | disease is an inflammation of the fringe- 


and costs amounting to at least five dol- | like membrane in the large joints; its 


Hot WATER IN SYNOVITIS. — This 


lars, and usually more, for want of which 
he goes to jail for ten days. Result the 
third : Smith’s family applies to the over- 
seers of the poor for assistance, and they, 


being unable to refuse, are likely to ex- | 


pend five or six dollars. Total results, 
leaving out the moral deterioration of 
Smith and his family, nine dollars profit 
to the liquor-seller, costs of prosecution 
paid by the county, Smith and his family 
supported at the expense of the town 
and county for ten days, and Smith’s 
productive labor for ten days lost to the 
community. 

At the least calculation, in order that 
the liquor-seller may make his profit, the 


community has lost much more than an | 


equal amount. In this instance I have 


| use being to supply a lubricating fluid to 

those much-used parts. Dr. J. D. Thomas 
| reports to the Medical Brief good results 
from the following procedure: He pro- 
cures two large flat sponges sufficiently 
large to envelop the joint; these are 
washed clean in order to remove any 
sand or calcareous matter contained in 
them, then squeezed dry and applied to 
the swollen joint; and over this a roller 
bandage is applied as firmly as possible, 
the bandages covering the sponges per- 
fectly, and then hot water applied until 
| the sponges are saturated. This hot 
water application should be practiced 
every two hours. He cites several cases 
as evidence of the value of this treat- 
ment. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 

Electricity for Transmission of 
PowsR IN SWITZERLAND.—There are two tur- 
bines, one working at high-pressure and the 
other at low-pressure, placed at the village 
of Boujeon, at the falls of the river Suze. 
The high-pressure turbine has been in use 
fur rather more than a year, to work a dyn- 
amo machine for the electrical transmission 
of power to two factories at Bienne. The 
total height of the fall is 177 feet, and the 
quantity of water 330 gallons per second. 
The turbine, however, only utilizes actually 
1574 feet of the fail, and can take, when the 
guise-blades are wide open, 88 gallons per 
second. The turbine is one of Girard’s, with 
an horizontal axle, driving the accumulator 
shaft by spur gearing. The generator is a 
Thury dynamo machine of the type H,, com- 
pound wound, and is driven by a belt from 
the countershaft ; it runs at a speed of 500 revo- 
lutions a minute, and gives an E.M.F. of 350 
volts, The conductors consist of two copper 
wires 7 mm, in diameter (about 2 B.W.G.), 
carried on telegraph posts and insulators, 
The motor is also a Thury machine of the 
H, type, compound wound, It runs ata 
speed of 400 revolutions per minute, witha 
difference of potential of about 300 volts at 
the terminals, The distance from the gener- 
ator to the motor is about 1,367 yards, and the 
motor gives out from 6 to 18 horse-power, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the work done in 
the factories. Both ends of the line are pro- 
tected by lightning conductors, a very neces- 
sary precaution in a district where thunder- 
storms are very prevalent. When starting 
the motor, a resistance is at first switched 
into the circuit, but this is cut out by step as 
the machine starts. It is stated that a com- 
mercial efficiency of 70 per cent. has been ob- 
tained, 


Berlin’s Sewerage System, — We 
made an interesting excursion to investigate 
the sewerage system of Berlin. In every 
street of large size there are mains built of 
solid masonry with interior diameters of four 
and six feet, which are well flushed with fresh 
water, These conduct their contents by the 
natural flow of the pipe to five short canals, 
which end in large reservoirs, and by means 
of strong pumps in iron pipes the material is 
forced six miles to various sterile tracts of 
land which surround Berlin. We also visited 
the main city office and one of the pumping 
establishments, We then went by rail to 
Lutchenfelt, where we were met by the direct- 
or with a carriage, and drove for five hours 


over a farm of 4,000 acres which, by a system | 


of irrigation, produces fine crops. oth free 
and convict labor is used here, and thus 250,- 
000 cubic metres a day of the waters of the 


reservoirs is disposed of, and 20,000 acres of | 


sandy desert land is made to blossom like the 
rose. These improvements have been com- 
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pleted about five years, and were four years 
in process of construction and cost about two 
millions sterling. L. H. SWETT. 


Employers and Workingmen,.— 
The relations between employers and em- 
ployés are the subject of a good deal of com- 
ment in these days of discontent and depres- 
sion in manufacturing circles, and the follow- 
ing ‘extract from a report made by the U. S. 
Consul at Brussels, Belgium, will be of in- 
terest to many. Mr. Rey, a Belgium manu- 
facturer, who employs some three thousand 
people, has established a system from which 
the German government probably secured the 
model of its late legislation. Mr. Rey retains 
3 per cent. of the wages of all the people em- 
ployed by him, which entitles every worker 
in his service to the attendance of a physician, 
free of charge, when he is ill. While sick, 
the workingman gets half pay, and meat and 
wine when ordered by the physician. Wom- 
en during confinement receive medical atten- 
tion free of charge, and when a married work- 
man dies his widow receives a pension at the 
rate of one-third of his wages, if he had been 
in the employ of Rey ten years, and one-half 
his wages if he had been in his service over 
ten years. This pension is generally contin- 
ued until the children are able to earn their 
own living. A pension for life is given all 
workmen who have been in the employ of 
Rey over fifteen years and who have become 
invalided. Goods are bought by the estab- 
lishment at wholesale prices and sold to the 
working people at an advance of from 3 to § 
per cent., and if there is any profit on the 
transaction it is used for the benefit of the 
employés, 

In addition to this, Mr. Rey encourages 
saving by paying a substantial interest on all 
sums deposited with him; and he has a large 
number of houses which he rents to his 
people at rates considerably below the pre- 
vailing price. 

This system is so entirely unlike that which 
generally regulates the relations of employers 
and employés that it deserves special men- 
tion. It must be at once apparent that Mr. 
Rey is not actuated in this scheme by purely 
philanthropic motives, but by a conviction 
that he can be at once philanthropic and a 
gainer by the movement, It is obvious that 
in an establishment conducted on this system 
there will be no such thing as strikes, and 
hence he is not subject to the frequent losses 
which come from this class of interruption. 
It is also apparent that a workman who can 
look forward to a pension in case of perma- 
nent disability, and of partial support when 
sick, will be a more conscientious worker 
than one who is employed under the usual 
system. He will identify himself with the in- 
terests of his employer, and will turn out 
more and better work than he would had he 
no future of substantial promise. In short, 
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there is no doubt that the shrewd manager 
has succeeded by this combination of employ- 
ment and philanthropy in producing results 
which swell his profits considerably beyond 
those of the average employer, and at the 
same time increase very materially the com- 
fort and efficiency of his working people. 
The example here given should find imita- 
tors, Once established throughout manufac- 
turing communities, it would extinguish com- 
munism in its least desirable form, and go 
far toward relieving the pauperism character- 
istic of manufacturing centres, particularly in 
the old world. Of course to many people the 
philanthropic aspects of the Rey system are 
the most conspicuous; but to the matter-of- 
fact business man it commends itself for the 
reason that it will afford larger profits. 


Color - Blindness is still engaging 
much attention, and the tendency of opinion 
among the scientific is to regard it as a consti- 
tutional defect in the nerve centres. Says the 
Fournal of Science: 

‘*Among the more highly educated of all 
nationalities the average number of color- 
blind is 4 per cent., an average in excess of 
that of all other classes. A man may have 
a good eye for form and outline, and yet be 
partially or wholly color-blind. Toselect an 
instance from among many is difficult, but 
one impresses me more than the rest—that of 
Wyatt, the sculptor, who at the outset of his 
career was known as a remarkably good 
draughtsman, He naturally took to painting, 
but, as his pictures were observed to present 
curious incongruities of color, that involved 
him in grievous difficulties, he with much 
reluctance was obliged to abandon the brush 
for the chisel. He was altogether unable to 
comprehend the nature of his defect—indeed, 
refused to believe that he was color-blind. 
So of men who have attained to eminence in 
the world of letters, and whose writings un- 
mistakably betray evidences of a meagre color 
vocabulary. A striking example of this oc- 
curred in the person of Angus B, Reach. 

‘* He was unable to recognize a difference 
in color between the leaf, the flower, and the 
fruit of plants and trees. His want of per- 
ception of color was wholly unknown to and 
unrecognized by himself, until we sat togeth- 
er at the table of a Paris restaurant. He, 
wishing to finish his letter to the Chronicle 
newspaper, requested the waiter to bring him 
some ink. Asit often happens, under similar 
circumstances, the ink was brought in a wine- 
glass. Reach became absorbed in his subject, 
while I, seated opposite to him, observed him 
alternately dipping his pen into his claret 
glass and into the ink glass. I frequently 
checked him, but presently to my surprise he 
took up the ink glass and was about to drink, 
when I remonstrated, and he then said he 
could see no difference between the color of 
the ink and the wine. On subsequently test- 
ing him I discovered that he was completely 
color-blind, 

** Llomer certainly labored under a physical 
defect of vision, and this fully explains the 








limited use of the terms he employed to ex- 
press his sense of color, and to which Mr, 
Gladstone has drawn attention.” 


Changes in American Vegeta- 
TION, etc.—A Kansas correspondent of the 
Germantown 7elegraph thus notes his ob- 
servations on this topic : 

**It has been truly said that the degree of 
civilization of a country can be correctly 
measured by the vegetation as well as by the 
character of the inhabitants of that country. 
As proof of this, we have but to consider and 
take into account the changes that have taken 
place in the West during the last thirty years. 
Thirty years ago the Missouri River was the 
eastern boundary of the Indian and buffalo 
district, and the prairies were covered with 
what was called ‘ buffalo grass.’ When civili- 
zation began to move West, the Indian and 
bison advanced also, and the grass that had 
covered the prairies for perhaps centuries 
gave place to those grasses allied to the tame 
grasses of the East. Of course the progress 
of this change was slow, but during this time 
the original ‘ buffalo grass’ has become ex- 
tinct along the Missouri River, the first change 
being to the ‘ wire-grass,’ so called from its 
resemblance to wire and its toughness. Then 
came the broad leaf or ‘blue stem’ grass, 
which furnished an excellent quality of hay. 
But a few years elapsed before this grass be- 
gan to give way to clover and blue grass, 
which are now the only grasses grown in the 
eastern parts of those States bordering on the 
Missouri. 

‘* As one proceeds West he can easily detect 
the tendency of the grasses toward the orig- 
inal buffalo grass, until within two or three 
hundred miles from the river this will be 
found to be the principal grass of the country. 
The migration of the Indian and bison west 
is always followed by this change in vegeta- 
tion. It is also noticeable that with this comes 
the change in the wild flowers and birds of a 
country. Where the Indian and the buffalo 


| roam it is very seldom the beautiful wild 


flowers, now so abundant in the civilized por- 
tions of the West, can be found. Nor do we 
find such birds as the robin, meadow-lark or 
blue jay and many others of their like in the 
land of the Indian and bison, and the ma- 
jority of the weeds which now grow upon 
our prairies were unknown thirty years ago. 
Some of your readers may ascribe this change 
to the grass ‘ running out,’ but why should it 
grow prolifically where the bison still roams ? 
The cause of this change has never been 
satisfactorily explained by those who have 
given the matter much study.” 


Silk-Culture in America.—Anent 
the recommendation of Miss Cleveland, the 
sister of the President, that silk-culture opens 
a new field to American women, the New 
York 7ribune says certain discouraging things 
that are in keeping with the views of other 
newspapers on the silk-culture movement: 

**Silk culture has been tried pretty thor- 
oughly in California. At Sacramento and 
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San Jose cocooneries were established ; but 
though the experimenters in those places had 
the advantage of an unequalled climate and 
Chinese cheap labor, they failed, and failed 
signally. At intervals similar attempts have 
been made in other States, but the end has 
always been the same, and for reasons not 
difficult to discover. The culture of the silk- 
worm depends in the first place upon an 
abundant supply of mulberry-trees. The best 
kinds, such as the Morus alba japonica, or white 
Japanese mulberry, require from three to five 
years growth before the leaves can be used as 
food for silk-worms. In most places in the 
United States it is necessary to raise the trees 
from cuttings before the cocoonery can be 
established, and that, as shown, is a matter 
demanding considerable time. In the second 
place the labor of tending and feeding the 
worms is of the most exacting and exhaust- 
ing kind. The worms are most voracious. 


They must be kept constantly supplied with | 


fresh leaves, and their trays must be cleaned 


with the utmost care, and very frequently. | 


Now it is necessarily to the women of the 


rural parts, in fact to farmers’ wives and | 


daughters, that all silk-culturists must appeal, 


and this class of women are already over- | Y 
unfit to be put into the stomach because of 


burdened with work, and in no condition to 
take up a new toil which demands unremit- 
ting attention. 

‘The raising of silk-worms involves a mi- 


nute and incessant labor, such as Orientals | 


appear to be alone thoroughly fitted for. In 


Europe the class of women who engage in; , 
a little of the pepper on the open page of his 


this work’ is intellectually far inferior to 
American women, and the drudgery degrades 
them still more. No American farmer’s wife, 
weighed down by her multifarious indoor 
and outdoor duties, can undertake silk-culture 
with any prospect of success. For if she 
gives the new work the attention it requires 
she must neglect all her other responsibilities, 


and if she does not give it the necessary care | 


the experiment is sure to fail. The truth 
is, that silk-culture is not at all adapted to the 
capacities of American avomen. It is a petty, 
harassing, exhausting and degrading labor, 


fit only for peons, or half-animal peasants, | 


There is not much probability that the indus- 


try can ever be raised into any importance in | 


this country, and it would not be good for 
the people of the country if it could be forced 
into a temporary success.” 


A simple Experiment showing | 


Unconscious MuscuLar INFLUENCE.—With 


the aid of a pair of compasses or pencil and | 


a bit of string, carefully draw two concentric 


hal’ circles; that is, from the same centre, | 


and one about half an inch within the other. 


The size of the design makes but little differ- | 
ence, but the result is more easily seen if the | 


diagram is as large as convenient. Divide 
this double half circle into a number of com- 
partments, and in each place a letter of the 
alphabet, a numeral or a name, as the fancy 
may dictate, the object being that there shall 
be no possible mistaking of one compart- 
ment for another. Rule straight lines from 


| stuff is not pepper. 
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each compartment to the common centre. 
Now take a small button—a shoe-button is as 
good as any—and fasten a bit of fine silk 
thread about eight inches long to it, making 
a knot in each end of the thread. Now, let 
one of the party take the thread by the end 
and hold it so far above the figure that the 
button shall hang about an inch and a half 
above the paper. Let him fix his mind firmly 
upon one of the compartments and then close 
his eyes. Very soon the button will develop 
a pendulum-like motion, and before long, 
generally in about three minutes, it will begin 
to move toward the compartment of which 
the holder is thinking. It really seems, at 
the first glance, that the button itself is influ- 
enced by the unconscious exertion of will on 
the part of the experimenter. But close in- 
vestigation will reveal the fact that the hand 
moves with a slight, tremulous motion, 
which, being transmitted through the fine 
thread, moves the button. Much amusement 
can be had by putting the names of the party 
in the compartments, and then seeing of 
which one the experimenter is thinking.—S¢. 
Nicholas. 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


Adulterated Pepper. — Pepper is 


its irritating effect, but it is largely adulter- 
ated. An incident from life, this: 

‘*T dislike to see you eat cayenne pepper,” 
said a wholesale grocer to a friend who was 
putting the stuff on some raw oysters. 
‘Why ?” said the friend. The grocer dusted 


note-book and drew his finger over it. A 
number of small red lines showed where 
were grains of pepper. ‘‘ Becausc half of this 
The real article, pure 
and strong, comes from the West Indies. It 


| is regularly adulterated for restaurant use by 


mixing it with rice, flour, and ground mustard 
husks which have been colored red with red 
lead. These lines on the paper are pure 
red paint.” 


Illustrating the Principle of the 
STEREOSCOPE.—A contributor to Cesmos sug- 
gests a curious optical experiment which may 
serve to show the principle of the stereoscope. 
If we cut out of black paper two similar figures 


| —two crosses for example—and place them, 
| their extremities almost touching, at about 


three inches from the eyes, before a sheet of 
white paper, we shall see three crosses, the 
middle one being dark and completely sepa- 
rate. This phenomenon is explained by the 
simultaneous vision of the two eyes, and it is 
easy to show this by looking at the objects 
successively with one eye. The experiment 
becomes still more interesting when, instead 
of black figures, we employ complementary 
colors—red and green for example. In this 
case we must use a dark background, and 
there will appear a white cross in the middle. 


Light of the Aurora Borealis.— 
In a recent work of travel in the far North, 
the writer says that the prevailing belief that 
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the Aurora compensates for the loss of the 
sun in the polar regions is entirely erroneous, 
‘Generally the aggregate amount of light 
emitted by the Aurora Borealis is so small 
that its contribution to lighten the darkness 
is almost #7/, while it must be of an unusual 
brilliancy to be even seen when the moon is 
full and the sky clear, For a few moments 
certainly the light may be very intense, and 
cast an unusual brightness over the landscape, 
but these intervals of luminosity are so brief 
that the light emitted is of no practical value 
whatever to the inhabitants of the polar re- 
gions. The very greatest amount of light 
which the Aurora Borealis emitted, or which, 
in any case, | was able to ascertain during 
my entire sojourn in Lapland, may be com- 
pared to that of the moon two days and a 
half after full, when twenty-five degrees above 
the horizon and the sky is clear.” 


A Tall Chimney Removed,—aAt 
Salem, Mass., not long since, a brick factory 
chimney, ninety feet high and only six and a 
half feet in diameter at the base, was taken 
up and moved a hundred feet with the aid of 
six men and two horses. The chimney was 
nearly cylindrical, the upper diameter being 
five fect; and it was estimated that a sway of 
three inches from the vertical would bring it 
to the ground, so that great precautions were 
taken to prevent lateral movement in trans- 
ferring it to the platform on which it was to 
be transported. A cage was first built around 
the chimney, consisting of horizontal timbers 
supporting shores, which extended twenty- 
three fect up the sides of the shaft, and were 
reinforced by a second set of shorter ones 
beneath. After these were in place, and well 
secured, holes were cut through the brickwork 
and needles inserted, under which thirty-four 
jackscrews were placed, and the shoring and 
shaft raised together high enough to allow a 
rough platform to be constructed under them, 
and rollers to be set in place. The platform, 
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which was of strong plank, extended to the | 


new position of the chimney, and by levelling 


it carefully, and employing a large number | 


of rollers, the load, weighing one hundred and | 


thirty tons, was easily moved into place, 


To Distinguish Truc from Iml-| 


TATION Burrer, — The microscope will show 
the difference, but a good microscope is an 
expensive instrument, and to use it properly 
is no school-boy’s pastime. 
in some of our agricultural exchanges that if 
people want to distinguish oleomargarine 


from butter the microscope will help them, | 


but little is said about the skill and education 
necessary to use such an instrument. Prof. 
Taylor suggests a simpler method that will 
answer In most cases: 

* Place a very thin layer of the suspected 
article between two thin pieces of clear glass, 
and compress the butter sufficiently to admit 
light to pass through the suspected substance. 
If the latter exhibits a uniform, translucent 
appearance, free from white specks, the sub- 
stance is probably pure butter. 
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‘* White specks indicate crystals of fat. If 
the translucent color is free from specks, but 
exhibits a mottled or streaky appearance, it 
is probably a mixed butter. Should the sub- 
stance be charged with salt, as poor butter 
and oleomargarine frequently are, press the 
substance through fine muslin, when the laric 
particles will be removed, allowing the sur- 
faces to come close together, giving an even 
thickness to the substance between the glass, 
adding greatly to the efficiency of the test. 
When the substance is very soft and oily, the 
fatty crystals will be dissolved, and the white 
soft specks will fail to appear. Although the 
above test will generally distinguish the fatty 
bodies present in oleomargarine, they some- 
times fail for the reason given. In such cases 
the microscope, with polarized light, will have 
to be employed.” 


To Preserve Apples through 


| THE Winter.—Apples may be kept in a per- 


fect state of preservation and be ready for 
family use in the months of April, May, and 
June. I attribute the discovery to accidental 
phenomena, based upon normal laws operat- 
ing in the great laboratory of nature Here 
is revealed that which led the way to the pres- 
ervation of apples. In New Jersey I owned 
a cottage and a small apple orchard, and dur- 
ing a storm in June a large limb, on which 
there were many apples, was detached and 
dropped to the ground, and on this brush was 
soon after thrown, quite covering it. Here 
the grass grew luxuriantly, and the apples fell 
from the limb into it. In the following April 
the brush was removed, and under the grass 
we found the apples in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation, their flavor being improved decid- 
edly. The next fall I tried the method, 
as suggested by the accident, and preserved 
twelve bushels of different varieties, and had 
fine fruit in Apriland May. — W. S. HALEY. 


Anthrax in Cattle is brought about 
by an improper diet, especially foul water in 
the barnyard, Wherever anthrax occurs there 
has been gross nexlect, carelessness, or ifpno- 
rance; the parasitic development is the 
spawn of foulness, Its appearance on many 
farms is at once condemnatory of the owner, 


| who can not excuse himself by reason of any 


We note advice | 


neglect of his neighbor, as the disease does 
not come in that way. ‘lhe younger the herd 
the worse they will suffer. 

The following is given by Henry Stewart 
as a remedy: ‘If the disease is discovered 
at the outset, it may be averted by an imme- 
diate dose of raw linseed oil, four to twelve 
ounces, according to the age of the animal, 
and this should be followed in two hours by 
doses of one drachm of chlorate of potash, 
given each six hours. To prevent it, some pre- 


| cautions need to be taken in regard to the 


feed, making changes gradually and feeding 
moderately rich food, but adding generously 
to the usual poor feed given to the young 
stock.” 
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UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY.—NO. 8. 


FROM THE SIDE OF THE PHYSIOLOGISTS, 
N 1832 Dr. Spurzheim visited America, 
and had scarcely begun the work that 

he had planned to carry into effect here, 
when he was seized with sudden illness 
that proved fatal. By his unexpect- 
ed death Phrenology and physiological 
science in general suffered an inestimable 
loss. On*his way from New York to 
Boston, a few days after he had disem- 
barked from the vessel that had brought 
him across the ocean, Dr. Spurzheim 
stopped at Hartford, Ct., and while there 
was taken to the State prison at Weath- 


ersficld. ‘There, in his usual manner, he 


: 
be given then and there. 





closely observed the heads and general 
organization of prisoners who were shown 


him. Two men especially interested him, 


and after he had considered several 
others, he said to the warden: “I should 
like to go back and look again at two 


heads that I examined.” He was per- 


mitted to do so, and re-examined the two 


men, and afterward remarked to the war- | 


den, “I caution you to be careful in re- 


spect to these men; they are capable of 
anything ; they will cause you trouble.” 
A few months later, viz., in December, 


these two men suddenly attacked and 
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killed the warden, and were tried and ex- 
ecuted for his murder. 

Within twenty years a well-known lec- 
turer was addressing a large audience in 
the Opera House of Pittsburg, Pa., when 


a skull was sent up to the platform with 


| the request that a sketch of its character 


This was done 
in substantially these words: “ This is 
the skull of a man, and of low type at 
that. He had enormous love of money, 
and would murder to get it, if circum- 
stances favored ; he was cunning, a con- 
summate liar, and cruel to the last de- 
gree.” The skull was the property of a 
physician entirely unknown to the lec 
turer, and proved to be the relic of a mur- 
derer who had been hung a year or two 
before, and whose name, when announced 
subsequently to the lecturer’s diagnosis, 
was at once recognized by the audience. 

Here are two cases that in their histor- 
ical relation may be said to be analogous to 
the two leading processes of reasoning, the 
aprioréandthe a posterior’. Inthe former 
we have a predication of events likely to 
occur; in the latter we have a predication 
of effects that had appeared; and both 
readings had their warrant in indications 
of cranial contour. Were there no sys- 
tem of localization of faculty in the brain, 
such interpretations would have been im- 


possible, and they were impossible before 


| the extensive researches of Dr. Gall had 


demonstrated, frs/, the functional réla- 
tion of the brain to the mind, and second, 
the location of different mental faculties 
in different organic centres of the brain. 


Philosophers and physiologists such as 


the world knew in ancient and medizval 


times had dreamed, reasoned, and specu- 
lated more or less brilliantly on the office 
performed by the strangely constituted 


mass of delicate substance inclosed by the 
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skull; some, like Pythagoras, Aristotle, best results in classifying the skulls of 
Galen, Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, Gor- different races. 


don, Porta, Descartes, Willis, asserting | 


There is no system in the whole do- 


their belief that it must be in some way _ main of science that exceeds the phreno- 


| P P 
the instrument of the soul or mind, and | logical disclosures of the development 


that its marked variations in form, as in- | and relation of the three grand cerebral 


. 7s | eee . . 
dicated superficially by the head, must | divisions in consistency and harmony. 


| 
point to variations in mental power and 


character. The world has never been 


The doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim are 
regular, balanced, and in complete alliance 


grateful to the discoverers of great prin- | with each other, while at the same time 


ciples, and its treatment of Francis Joseph | 


their mission concerns the most import- 


Gall was similar to that accorded to Ga- | ant of human attributes. Dr. Robert Mac- 


lileo and Harvey, but it is nevertheless 


experiencing in many ways the_ beneficial 


nish, of Glasgow, author of “ Philosophy 


| of Sleep,” and other volumes of standard 


effects of the teaching of the great phre- | 


nologist. The clue he furnished to the 
proper investigation of mental phenomena 
has solved many problems in psychology 
and physiology. Insanity, idiocy, vice, 
crime, no longer present the difficulties 
that formerly precluded their definite 
study and comprehension. Abnormali- 
tics of structure are looked for in corre- 
spondence to abnormalities of function. 
Proportion of parts is associated with 
balance of faculty, while disproportion or 
deformity in the structure of the cranium 
is considered a mark of unbalance or ir- 
regularity of mind. These principles are 
taken into account by ethnologists and 
upon them is erected the system of classi- 
fication that is generally recognized in 
Europe and America. In the estimation 
of the relics of ancient man, as well as in 
determining the intellectual scale of 
our contemporaries, it is the size of a 
cranium, the profile of the frontal bone, 
the elevation of the crown, and the 
proportion subsisting between its length 
and breadth that are taken into account. 
Prof. S. F. G. Morton, author of Cranza 
Americana, and one of the most eminent 
authorities in ethnology, regarded the 


methods of Phrenology as furnishing the 





value, said: “ As a medical man I have 


| derived the greatest benefit from the 


forcible manner in which the study of 
Phrenology has directed my attention to 
the functions of the brain in health and 
disease. The relations subsisting be- 
tween the brain and other organs have 
been unfolded by this science with un- 
common clearness, and with a precision 
and accuracy hitherto undreamt of by 
physiologists. I have no hesitation in 
saying that my notions on every subject, 
whether of morals or physical science, 
have become more just, more systematic, 
and more in harmony with each other 
since I studied Phrenology; and I firmly 
believe that the same fortunate result may 
be calculated upon by all who pay any 
attention to the subject.” 

In an address by Dr. Elisha Bartlett. 
late of Boston, at the commemoration of 
the birth of Spurzheim, December 31, 1837, 
the following eloquent passage occurs: 
“Phrenology, by demonstrating the 
primary faculties of the mind and their 
relations, first rendered intelligible the 
infinite variety of thought and action in 
individuals. Extending the same prin- 
ciples from the individual to the race— 


from the one person, thinking and acting 
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to-day, to the many hundreds or millions 
of like persons, thinking and acting at 
any time, and all times in the past—it 
solves the riddle of history, it interprets 


the great events of time. Beautifully 


unfolding itself in the process of this in- 
terpretation shall we find, everywhere, 
Law. Chance disappears, and we see 
that throughout all that multitudinous 
thought and action of humanity consti- 


tuting its history, in all its fightings, from 





| source—at present fertile in procedures— 
| from the class of observers and experi- 
mentalists represented by, Hitzig, Luys, 
Broca, Ferrier, Charcot, Dalton, Beard, 
some valid contributions to the vast ar- 
ray of evidence sustaining the fact of or- 
ganic localization. A blow upon the side 





of the head near the ear transforms a 
man of peaceful, kindly disposition into 
a violent, destructive maniac. Years pass 


by, but he remains insane, until one day, 


the first fratricide down to the battle of | persuaded by the entreaties of his sorrow- 


Waterloo, in all its arts, in all its litera- 


ture, in its religion, in its laws, in its | 


politics, in its love and in its hate, in its 
wisdom and in its perversity, in its mi- 


grations, in its conquests, in its discov- 


eries, in the mutations of empires, as | 


truly as in the phases of individual life, 
is there nothing fortuitous, nothing acci- 
We 
all this the true princi- 


dental, nothing anomalous. have 
only co apply to 
ples of human nature as they are now 
expounded by Phrenology, and its ob- 


scurity is dissipated, its apparent contra- 


ing wife, a surgeon trepans the head of 
the lunatic at the place where the injury 


| had been received; and with the raising 


| . . . 
| of the bone the insanity disappears, the 


man is restored to his former self, but 
much older. A slight fracture of the in- 
ner table of the skull at the point of in- 
jury had caused a bony projection, by 
which the surface of the brain had been 
subject to constant irritation; the area of 
irritation extended to Destructiveness, 
and other basilar organs were excited 
and thrown out of balance, thus disturb- 


ing the whole mental organism. 


dictions are reconciled, the seemingly in- 











extricable confusion in which its elements | Dr. Bennett, of London, traces certain 
4 are mingled is cleared up. As the sea— | paralytic conditions in a young man toa 
- alike in its vast aggregate, and its every | morbid state in a special region of the 
h atom—alike in its rest and in its wrath— | brain, and an examination of that region 
a is still subject to the laws of gravity and | discloses a tumor, the pressure of which 
‘. 4 motion, so is the great tide—as it has | is the active cause of the paralysis. Dr. 
; bg been called—of human affairs, in its ebb | Charcot, of the great hospital, La Salpe- 
et. ! and in its flow—in its agitation and its | triére, of Paris, finds that certain of his 
at | repose—obedient ever to the few and | patients who suffer from that singular 
7, : simple laws which God has impressed | disease called aphasia, or disturbance of 
- | . upon it.” | the faculty of speech, are undergoing a 
he | From other physiologists of the gener- | change more or less destructive in a cer- 
ale ation past, Otto, Broussais, Andral, Vi- | tain convolution of the anterior or frontal 
he i mont, Elliottson, Abernethy, Robert | lobe of the brain; as a fost-mortem ex- 
n ; Hunter, Bell, Dean, we might draw earn- | amination proves to be true. Again, Dr. 
= s est testimony of the service rendered to | Benedikt, of Vienna, points to an excess- 


science and mankind by the apostles of | ive development of the lateral and basilar 


Phrenology ; but from a guasé negative ' parts of the brain as characteristic of in- 
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vetcrate or old criminals; while physi- | 
cians who have made special studies of 
the insane assert that chronic mental dis- 
turbances, especially of the violent or 
furibund type, are associated with marked | 
deviations of the cranium from the nor- | 
mal or balanced contour. 

Many years before the names of Char- 
cot, Bennett, Hughlings Jackson, But- 
tolph, Mitchell, Spitzka, and Gray be- 
came reputable as authorities in insanity, 
Dr. James Scott, of the Royal Hospital 
at Haslar, publicly declared it his “de- 
liberate conviction that zo man, whatever 
may be his qualifications in other respects, 
will be very successful in the treatment of 
insanity in its various forms if he be not 
well acquainted with practical Phrenolo- 
gy; and I will add, that whatever suc- 
cess may have attended my own practice 


in the lunatic asylum of this great na- 





tional establishment over which I have 
presided as chief medical officer for many 
years, I-owe it almost exclusively to my 
knowledge of Phrenology.” 

The vivisectionists, with their galvan- 
ism, agree in the principle of localization, 
but contest among themselves with regard 
to the validity of the motor results ob- 


tained by irritating certain convolutions 


in the brain of an unconscious brute; | 


but the phenomena of heredity, insanity, 


pathological states of the brain, lead the 
candid observer to definite conclusions 
that verify the fundamental claims of 


Phrenology. 
OVERDOING IT. 


VERY well known newspaper writer 
and humorist of the West has come 


in contact with a certain phase of practi- 
cal Phrenology that appears to have im- 


| 








pressed him unfavorably; he alludes to 
one exponent of the art as “a long-haired 
Phrenologist in the West, whose charts, 
when compared, show that no head ex- 
amined would indicate anything less 


than a member of the lower house of 
Congress ; artists, orators, prima-donnas, 
and statesmen in plenty, but there are no 
charts showing the natural-born farmer, 
or carpenter, or shoemaker, or chamber- 
maid,” 
Further on in his comments he says, 
“ Phrenology is a good thing no doubt, if 
we can purify it. So long as it does not 
become the slave of capital there is noth- 
ing about Phrenolagy that is going to do 
harm, but when it becomes the creature 
of the trade dollar, it looks as if the 
filled 


eyed genius that has not had a square 


country would be up with wild- 
meal for two wecks.” 

In this second quotation the motive is 
intimated that lies at the basis of such 
experimentation with heads, as a few 
among the numerous professors of the 
art of character- reading may manifest. 


We 
trickery by saying that all professions are 


shall not attempt to excuse such 


infested with jugglers and charlatans, but 
rather deprecate the fact. It may not be 
fairly understood by the public, that for 


the past forty years or more there has 


hysteria, hemiphlegia, aphasia, and of all | been no other vocation wherein a person 


of average talent could so casily become 
notable, and acquire a good income, as in 
Phrenology; every examiner of experi- 
ence knows that even clergymen do not 
more readily obtain the confidence of 
| people, and this fact has had the tendency 
to inflate some aspiring imitators of Spurz- 
heim with lofty notions of their ability. 
The masses of the people, especially 


the young, are susceptible to flattery and 


cajolery, and he that is skillful in admin- 
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istering the honey of praise and commen- 
dation, usually wins money and encomi- 
ums. We are in the habit of warning all 
who take up the study of Phrenology 
with a view to its practice as lecturers 
and examiners, against becoming affected 
by the tendency to employ praise and 
flattery in their relations with. their pa- 
trons. The noblest use of knowledge 
that is of service to the world, is its ap- 
plication in a straightforward, conscien- 
The 


Phrenologist has a great work to do, and 


tious, truthful manner. educated 
it is his duty to deal truthfully with those 
who appeal to him for advice and direc- 
tion. No sooner does a man become sub- 
ordinate to the purpose of accumulating 
a fortune, than his principles become per- 


We hold 
intellectual effort is 


verted, his manhood is marred. 
that in no line of 
truth so much required for constant ex- 
ercise as in Phrenology. Often, however, 
the examiner tells the truth with regard 
to the organization of a subject, when he 
unfolds a higher standard of capability 
than the subject deemed himself possessed 
of, and simply for the reason that he had 
not exercised certain faculties, and had 
never looked upon life from the point of 
view that was presented by the examiner. 
We could point to hundreds of instances 
where men had not realized what there 
was in them before the interview with the 
Phrenologist. 

it will be conceded by the reader with- 
out argument, we think, that very few 
persons come up tc the full measure of 
their capabilities, as they themselves un- 
derstand them, and the true Phrenologist 
endeavors to show what those capabilities 
are, to furnish a standard of attainment 
that will have the effect of stimulating 
effort. It is certainly overdoing the mat- 
ter to raise expectations that are not war- 


OVERDOING TT. 
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ranted by organization; totella young man 
with a head but 21 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and a coarse temperament, that he 
has the qualities of a Newton, or a Frank- 
lin, or a Webster, or of a Frelinghuysen 
or a Gladstone, is certainly a gross ex- 
aggeration, and simply the trick of a 
crank or mountebank. But to-day there 
are very few Phrehologists going the 
rounds professionally, who are given to 
this practice ; those who are guilty of it 
belong rather to a past generation, and 
we think are largely living in the past, 
making capital of what they were, or 
what they are supposed to be. 

American society, through the multi- 
plication of treatises, and the extended 
exposition of the subject by lectures, is 
acquainted with the general nature and 
bearing of Phrenological science, and has 
become somewhat critical; it is not easy 
for one not well instructed in the theory 
and practice to obtain a good audience 
and recognition in any respectable town , 
in fact, people who go to hear scientific 
lectures nowadays, demand excellence 
‘in every department, and the man, what- 
ever his talent and experience, who sub- 
ordinates his art to a low desire of gain, 
becomes the subject of suspicion and rid- 
icule. 

We are glad of this, because of its 
good effect upon the lecturer's class. It 
stimulates them to greater effort in pre- 
paring themselves for the sphere of plat- 
form instruction. 

The teachers of Phrenology have done, 
and ‘are doing, as much as any class of 
reformers, to suppress the shams and 
mountebanks who impose upon the cre- 
dulity of the public; they have helped as 
much as any others to open the eyes of 
the public to the good and true in all 
efforts for social and moral progress. 
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THE TRIBUTE TO OUR DEAD SOLDIER. | 


B lesen is much to encourage the soul 


of the thinking, moralizing citizen of 
the American Republic in the universal 
expression of sorrow that has ensued upon 
the death of General Grant. Behind the | 
festoons of black and white; behind the 





thousand memorial designs that in every | 


large city meet the eye on public and pri- 
vate ways, there is much more than a | 
feeling of loyalty to country, and even 
more than a grateful recognition of the | 
services that the dead soldier rendered in 
an hour of peril. We observe a deep, 
earnest sympathy for the man himself, a | 
compassionate regard for his suffering, 
and a generous abatement of personal 
criticism, and of the prejudice that is 
commonly associated with partisanship. 
All classes, men of all shades of opinion | 
The | 
South joins the North in testimonials of 


speak kindly of General Grant. 
respect; the “gray” co-operates with the | 
“blue” in honoring the memory of the | 
leader who, though inflexible in battle, 
was more magnanimous than Alexander 
in the flush of complete victory, and 
viewed his late foe as an unfortunate 
brother in arms. 

It is the humanity, noble, generous, | 
kind, affectionate, that speaks from the | 
heart of our people that appeals most to 
our consideration on this great occasion | 
of mourning ; and we can not but hail it 
as indicative of the strong national spirit 
that everywhere abounds. We are im- | 
pressed that the masses have advanced | 
in their understanding of the great value | 
of our civil and political institutions, and 
that never before was the obligation felt 
so powerfully that binds communities and 
States together in one great Republic. 
The emotion that dominates the public | 
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mind is one of loyalty to the nation, 
while it overflows in grief and sympathy 
for a dead leader of the nation. 
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SUPERANNUATED MINISTERS. 


T seems to be the fashion in the large 

religious denominations to expect or 
demand the retirement of a clergyman 
from active service in the pulpit when he 
is somewhere near threescore and ten. 
If he has been fortunate enough to be 
the minister of a large or rich parish he 
will be laid aside with a pension sufficient 
to meet his reasonable wants; but if his 
lot has been cast with a small community 
he may in his old age find himself out 
of a place with little or nothing for his 
maintenance. To be sure, in most de- 
nominations there is a fund for the help 
of the “superannuated,” but we doubt 
that the contributions to it are so liberal 
that the beneficiaries receive enough to 
supply them with the bare needs of every- 
day life. To the infirm and invalided 
the stipend coming from such a fund 
may be welcome, but we suspect that to 
the majority of “superannuated ” divines 
it has a savor of bitterness that is far 
from comfortable, as it suggests the 
thought that they have been pronounced 
incompetent to perform further duty as a 
minister of things divine. 

And there is a hardship in this that 


| becomes apparent after a little thought. 


Why should a clergyman at sixty-five or 
seventy be any less competent to pursue 
his vocation than a physician or a lawyer 
of like age? If years bring weaknesses 
of body and brain surely the physician 
should be less competent to discharge 
his important duties than the clergyman 
his, because the latter is not so depend- 


ent upon the physical senses, Yet as so- 
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ciety goes we see the aged physician 
drawing larger fees than his younger and 


more vigorous brothers; and the lawyer 


of seventy-five or eighty is sought in 
consultation regarding the gravest ques- 


tions of jurisprudence and commercial | 


economics. 
bring wisdom in anything of human con- 
cern, it should in affairs moral and spirit- 
ual; that the man who has devoted him- 
self to the service of God and humanity 


It seems to us that if age | 


should possess a mental culture of the 
best character; and his competence as a 
guide and counsellor should be of a 
higher grade at seventy than at fifty— 
and, therefore, his services should be 
esteemed of more value. We fear that 


the fault in this matter is with the people 


| who constitute our churches—and its 


principal ingredient is an unsound desire 
for change and mere intellectual enter- 


tainment. 

















Go Gu Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
fe nded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


To Our Conrrisurors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes’ for composttors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write ina small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read tt across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor aften wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roii your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note”' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read Sy four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 








clean, dry place, will suffer little deterioration in the 
course of weeks or months. But you probably have 
in mind some of the much-advertised steam-dried 
or partly-cooked cereals of the market. For these 
we have little favor, since the process of steaming 
converts the albumen of the grain into a hard, indi- 
gestible solid. It is merely a chemical process that 
is well known to analysts, and the better the original 
quality of the grain the more it is injured by the 
steaming. Try the steam-cooked oats that is so 
quickly gotten ready for breakfast, and you will find 
it lacking in flavor and tasteless, if you know what 
good oatmeal porridge is. 


HAIR TURNING GrRay.—H. A. S.— 
Many reasons are given for the premature blanch- 
ing of hair: such as inheritance, air-tight hats, 
sedentary life, careless habits of eating, exposure, 
immorality, neuralgia, nervous weakness. Over- 


' exercise of the brain may have some influence in 
| causing loss of hair, but we think that as an inde- 


| pendent cause it is rare, 


6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- | 


ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials. write your full name and address below it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE ‘TO 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal and private matters will be considered by 
the Editor if this is done. 


PREPARED CEREAL Foons.— Quwes.: 
Some claim that many of the preparations of corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., that are packed by grocers are de- 
ficient in nutritive value—what is your opinion ?— 
Dysp. 

Ans.: If corn, wheat, oats, etc., are put up in 
packages without having undergone any process 
other than that of grinding or crushing, they are 





KETURN UN- | 





A febrile state of the 
cerebral tissues, long maintained by producing dry- 
ness of the scalp, is likely to injure the hair cells, 
but this febrile state is due much oftener to other 


| causes than that of over-use of the brain. 
IN ALL CASES, persons who | 


An account of Swedenborg was published some 
years ago in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH.—G. A. B.— 
Whether or not a person has large Benevolence and 
Spirituality, he may not possess that order of intel- 
lect that can maintain an active interest in the ad- 
dress of a minister, and if he be weary, orif he have 
eaten a heavy meal before going to church, he will 
be likely to nod. Some persons are so constituted 
temperamentally that they can not help going to 
sleep when the congregation at church has settled 
down to hear the sermon—especially if they are ac- 


not impaired for food purposes; and if kept in a | customed to the routine of religious exercises. To 
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some the steady flow of a preacher’s voice is like | 
magnetism ; and the best intentions, sustained by a | 
large moral development, can not resist the influ- | 
ence to drowse. 


WIFE OLDER THAN HER HUSBAND.— 
A. Y. C.—The cases in which a woman might with 
advantage marry a man ten years or sO younger 
than herself are exceedingly rare. Young men | 
have joined themselves to rich women, as Mr. Bart- 
lett did to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts ; but it can 
scarcely be said that the world regarded such a 
union with approbation, Young men of great in- 
tellectual gifts, but little practical economy, have | 
married women much older, as Samuel Johnson | 
did Mrs, Potter—out of gratitude for kindnesses re- | 
ceived, and have gotten along pretty comfortably ; 
their wives gave them good dinners, washed and 
mended their linen, and let them pursue their intel- 
lectual callings as they willed. But this, we trow, is 
not the sort of marriage you have in view. Some- 
thing more than a matter of convenience is desirable 
to one who would be genuinely happy in the conju- 
gal relation. A true marriage implies substantial 
equality between the parties in point of mental con- 
stitution, and harmony or reciprocity of sentiment. 
These requisites we are less likely to find in a mar- 








riage where the woman is.ten years older than the 
man, than in a marriage where the man is the old- | 
er. Another pomt that is of no minor importance | 
is the tendency of women, especially American 
women, to age rapidly after forty. She may have 
as good health as her husband, but she generally 
looks older than he, although of the same age. 
A woman at forty-five with a husband but thirty- 
five, appears more his mother than his wife, and 
this apparent disparity is likely to produce unpleas- 
ant and vexatious relations, Still another consider- 
ation: should there be children, rather unpleasant 
contingencies may grow out of the fact of their 
mother being so much older than their father, We 
have known such marriages, but have yet to see one 
that proved satisfactory to both sides in the course 
of ten or twelve years. 


GoopD RHETORIC.—A. B.—There is a 
great deal of loose writing in the newspapers and 
in books. Authors are multiplying on all sides who 
appear to think that it is only necessary to have 
something to say tobe able to write it down, and that 
the study of language can be dispensed with. You 
should endeavor to improve your modes of expres- 
sion, and to acquire an easy, agreeable style of pre- 
senting your thought. By the careful study of good 
English models, such as you will find in the litera- 
ture of Milton, Addison, Shakespeare, Bishop 
Berkeley, Amold, Hawthorne, Irving, Prescott, and 
the Revised Bible, you can in time acquire facility, 





clearness, and force of diction. The use of language 
is like every other faculty possessed by man; it is 
rendered perfect only by training, culture, and 
practice. 


| sive people. 
| good or iil, so the Golden Rule is first in order, in 


A DISINFECTANT.—B.—The mere fact 
of the odor of carbolic acid being apparent in a 
room, does not warrant the belief that its atmos- 
phere is discharged of poisonous matter that may 
have been thrown into it by a diseased person. If the 
sick can not be removed, a mixture of carbolic acid 
and spirits of turpentine, equal parts, say half a tea- 
spoonful of each, may be put to simmer in a small 
kettle of water over a moderate fire. The vapor of 
this mixture has a destructive effect on the germs of 
diphtheria or typhus-fever. 


CA hat Ebep Sup, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES OF A TRUE 
Lire.—Referring to ‘‘ Property in Land,” by that 
able writer and friend of humanity, Henry George, 
and the able reply to it by the Duke of Argyll, who 
represents the English Land System, we see again 
repeated ‘‘ a passage-at-arms,” “‘ war to the knife,” 
“a deadly fight,” between good men, reformers, 
who wish to do the world good, but who waste 
their words, as do opposing sects in religion and 


| government, by neglecting a reference to the /oun- 
| dation principles that control all success in our 


dual life, viz.: mind and matter represented by the 
practical use of the Golden Rule in affairs on all 
occasions. The application of the Golden Rule in 
finance would destroy the present existing monop- 


| oly of money by governments and individuals the 


world over, and the land monopoly, boih of which 
make slaves of white and black people, and are 
detrimental to the prosperity of both individuals and 
nations, causing the two extremes of poverty and 
riches, and are legitimate causes of sickness, suffer- 
ing, crime, and death. 

It would break the slavery of money, and give us 
financial freedom and equitable money ‘‘as good 
as gold” the world over, to represent values in ma- 
terial things. No legislation or personal effort for 
the good of mankind, however benevolent or char- 
itable the effort may seem, can ever be successful 
without reference to these two fundamental princi- 
ples in mind and matter represented by the two 
opposites, viz.: The Golden Rule and Equitable 
Money—one as important and as imperative as the 
other in a relative sense, for a successful life 

Savages and small communities with few wants like 
the Shakers, require but little money, but as civiliza- 
tion progresses, and larger communities and cities 
arise, men’s wants increase in proportion, and more 
and more money is required to make the necessary 
exchanges between individuals and nations, for the 
supply of the always increasing wants of progres- 
But as mind always rules matter for 
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the consideration of any subject whatever, either pri- 
vate or public, personal or collective, material or 
spiritual. Then, secondly, the money question, or 
the money value of material things must be equit- 
ably considered. Thus we see at a glance that 
Henry George, or the Duke of Argyll, or Herbert 
Spencer, or ‘‘the grand old man,” Mr. Gladstone, 
or any other philosopher or statesman, however well 
meaning, can never settle any of the difficult ques- 
tions, so called, of Land Monopoly, Capital and 
Labor, The Freedom of Ireland or Egypt, War 
with Russia, or any other Christian war, so called, 
or heathen wars, or any social or political question 
whatever, without having reference to the science 
of justice embodied in the Golden Rule and Equit- 
able Money. B. FRANKLIN CLARK, M.D. 
Belvidere, N. J., Seminary. 


OccULT POWER IN ANIMAL MAGNET- 
isM.—As a practical phrenologist, I take the liberty 
of offering you a few remarks for your valuable 
journal, hoping thereby to draw out a response 
from those who make human nature and its possi- 
bilities a study. As the result of many experiments 
in mesmerism, I found that there was much to be 
gained by the training of one’s own will-power, and 
that much of the influence attributed by many to 
intelligences outside of ourselves and our sensitive 
subjects really exists in our organization. I do not 
wish to dispute the results arrived at by many pro- 
fessors who have given the world so much light on 
the results of mesmerism, but the point I wish to 
make is this, viz. : that all the ‘* occult mysteries,” 
so called, that have been brought out by mesmerists | 
through their sensitive subjects, I have been able to 
produce by placing my ands upon the subject and 
willing without ‘‘ mesmerizing.” The subject not 
only remains normal meanwhile, but retains his 
lucidity afterward, and many of these can see and 
hear what is going on at very great distances, 
This I have thoroughly proved to my own satisfac- 
tion. How all this is brought about I know not, 
though I may be the chief actor in the matter. 
Now what I should like to learn is, Have other 
persons met with similar results, and if so, can they 
explain the phenomena on scientific grounds ? 
One gentleman suggested to me that it was most 
likely that my magnetism changed the molecular / 
activities in the brain of the sensitive—a suggestion | 
that needs some explanation to be intelligible to 
most of us. J. MCLEOD. 





THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT—AN OBSER- 
VATION.—I wish to write a few lines about a case 
in which the above organ was extremely well devel- 
oped. I made an examination cf the head of a 
man whom I knew well, and, knowing him, could 
not at first understand why the organ of Weight 
should be so well developed in his head, as the 
work he was engaged in did not call for it, and he 
was not known to possess any remarkable powers 
in this direction. At last, however, the mystery 





was solved, and it then appeared simple enough. 
The man was lame, having a club-foot, and it was 
a hard matter for him to walk, especially over 
rough ways and in slippery weather. The constant 
care required to keep his footing when about had 
promoted a steady growth of Weight, and thus it 
had become salient. Perhaps others may have no- 
ticed similar cases ; if so, I should like to hear from 
them. R. S. SIDELINGER. 


THE June Number of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL closes the half-yearly volume. It is 
a healthful, hopeful magazine. It is always noted 
for timeliness in the selection of topics, and for the 
candor and ability with which they are treated. 
The opening article cf the present Number is on 
the ‘* New American Ministers to Foreign Powers,” 
with portraits and admirable biographical and ana- 
lytical sketches. The JOURNAL is always on the 
side of purity and practical Christianity. —Christian 
Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In Memory.--On Sunday, August 2d, we at- 
tended the funeral of Miss Jane Middleton, one of 
our personal friends, and an earnest advocate of the 
principles represented by the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, The sad and beautiful service of the 
Episcopal Church was read in St. Ann’s Church, 
(the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet’s,) New York City, and 


| participated in by a large number of deaf-mutes— 


to whom Miss Middleton was especially known, as 
a teacher and guide and protector for many years. 
She was also extensively known in the hospital, 
asylum, and prison charities of the city, being inde- 
fatigable in good words and works, wherever time 
and duty permitted her to go. Death came to her 
suddenly in the midst of her activity. An apoplectic 
attack laid her on the couch from which she never 
rose again. 

PRESIDENT McCosh, of Princeton College, has 
been making a statistical study of the relations of 
foot-ball and base-ball to scholarship, and finds 
that of the twenty-seven men who are prominent 
members of teams and nines, not one stands first 
in the six academic grades, only two in the second, 
and that twenty-two fall in the lower half of their 


| classes—a somewhat different showing from that of 


certain special pleaders for college sports. 


LIEUTENANT SCHEUTZE, of the United States 
Navy, sailed for Bremen in July. He is on his 
way to the mouth of the river Lena, on the north- 
ern coast of Siberia, his mission being to deliver 
gifts to natives who assisted the survivors of the 
unfortunate Feannette expedition. 

SAMUEL IRENZUS Prime, D.D., well known in 


the walks of New York journalism for over forty 
years, died July 18 last. He was in his seventy- 
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third year. Dr. Prime had been connected with the 
New York Odserver forty-five years, and for upward | 
of thirty years was chief owner and editor. He was 
a good business manager and a fertile author, 
when past seventy years doing some of his best 
work, 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


WERE every one to sweep before his own house, 
every street would be clean, 


Ne parlez jamais de vous aux autres, ni en bien, 
parce qu'ils ne vous croiraient pas; ni en mal, parce 
qu’'ils en croiert déja plus que vous ne voulez. 

IF one man conquer in battle a thousand times a 
thousand men, and if another conquer himself, he is 
the greatest of conquerors.— Buddha's Dhamapada. 

Ouk virtues are the dupes and often only the 
plaything of our follies, Bulwer Lytton says; in 
other words, and scientifically, our moral sentiments 
are often subject to our propensities, and made con- 
tributory to their selfish and misdirected ends.—D. 

THE spirit of liberty is not merely, as some peo- 
ple imagine, a jealousy of our own particular rights, 
but a respect for the rights of others and an unwill- 
ingness that any man, whether high or low, should 
be wronged and trampled underfoot.—Channing. 


Now, if there be any one who holds the power of 
fortune, and everything human, everything that can 
so as to be 
out of the reach of fear or anxiety ; and if such a 
man covets nothing, and is lifted up by no vain joy 


possibly befall any man, as supportable, 


of the mind, what can prevent his being happy ? 
And if these are the effects of virtue, why can not 


virtue itself make men happy ?—Cicero. 


WHEN such a man as Geo, Combe comes forth, 
teaching the everlasting laws of truth to the children 
of men, he is called a mere materialist. I would 
not exchange the true test for all the theology that 
ever existed. All the theological assemblies and 
gatherings united could not give such benefit to the 
world as the truths and writings of George Combe, 
and others who have a profound veneration for the 


laws of God.—ZLucretia Mott. 


** Tell me, gray-headed sexton,” I said, 

** Where in this field are the wicked folks laid ? 

I have wandered the quiet old graveyard through, 
And studied the epitaphs, old and new ; 

But on monument, obelisk, pillar, or stone 

I read of no evil that men have done.” 

The old sexton stood by a grave newly made, 

With his chin on his hand, and his hand on a spade ; 
I knew by the gleam of his eloquent eye 

That his heart was instructing his lips to reply. 
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* A little nonsense now and then, 
” 


Is relished by the wisest men. 

* Wuart is philosophy ?” Well, dear, it is some- 

thing that enables a person to bear with resignation 
the misfortunes of others, 


A NEW cook-book includes a chapter with the odd 
title, ‘* Why Not Eat Insects?” Did the author 
never eat huckleberry pie in a restaurant ? 

Many of our young ladies look as if a great sor- 


row was gnawing at their hearts. 
called up by any mother asking her daughter if she 


This look can be 


has darned those stockings. 


A pricut St. 
album filled with signatures, but as they lacked neat- 
ness and uniformity he bought a new book and 


Louis youth got an autograph 


copied all the names into it. 


Now he is happy. 


THe Smact CuiLp.—A lady visiting a young 
mother, remarked to the grandmother: ‘ How 
small the child is!” 

The old lady replied : 
opathic doctor.” 


* Well, we had a Homa- 


‘THe matter is, that the rotten thing is full of 
moths, you miserable—” 

*** Mots |’ do you say ?” indignantly interrupted 
the dealer, ‘* Mots! 


in a seven-tollar overyoat ? 


Vat do you egspect to vind 
Humming pirds ?” 

















In this department we give short reviews ¢/ such 
New Booxs as publishers sec fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and alse to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. /t is our wish to notice the 
hetter class of books issuing Jrom the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
und physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed, 











Our Home Puysician. A_ Popular 
Guide to the Art of Preserving Health and Treat- 
ing Disease, with Plain Advice for the Medical 
and Surgical Emergencies. By George M_ Beard, 
A.M., M.D., assisted by Eminent Medical Author- 
ities in the city of New York. Illustrated. Sold 
by subscription, E, B, Treat, Publisher, New 
York. 

In his preface to the revised edition, which we 
have before us, the editor feels encourayed to ‘* be- 
lieve that the experiment has not been entirely un- 
successful, and that the work supplies a legitimate 
want,” the chief element of which consists in clear 





** Who is to judge when the soul takes its flight ? 
Who is to judge ‘twixt the wrong and the right ?” 


information concerning the structure of the human 
body, and the functions of the organs it contains, 
| and intelligible advice for medical and surgical 
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emergencies, and simple rules for arresting and | 
controlling disease for those who are beyond the 
ready call of a physician, Dr, Beard was one of the 
most progressive of New York's physicians, prompt- 
ly appreciative of the good and useful in new thera- 
peutical discoveries, not bound or hampered by class 
prejudice and scholastic affiliations, and especially 
desirous to instruct the public in the means of pre- 
venting disease. He had been educated in the 
circle of medicists who use the material of the 
pharmacist, and in some advice regarding the treat- 
ment of many ailments, those of the eruptive, in- 
flammatory, and scorbutic types especially, he sug- 
gests drug treatment, but we find that for the most 
part he inclines to hygienic methods, and devotes a 
large part of the book to setting forth the beneficial 
effects of a well-chosen diet, sufficient sleep, water 
applications, electricity, out-of-door exercise, ete. 
He held very decided opinions with regard to the 
eating of flesh food, and claimed that the tendency 
of American people was toward insufficient rather 
than over-eating. Was he a victim af his own theory? 
There is a great amount of well-digested informa- 
tion drawn from the channels of hydropathy and 
reformed therapeutics which we advise some of our 
practicing contemporaries to read with care, because 
we are sure they would find here many things that 
would be new and useful to them, It seems to us that 
Dr. Beard, in preparing the book, had in view the 
great body of average physicians as well as the un- 
instructed laity, and indeed his own words are, * It 
has been my aim to write here in the pages of this 
book just what I say every day in my office to my 
patients, just what I have been accustomed to teach 
in my popular essays and in my lectures before 
schools and lyceums,” 

WATER-CURE IN PREGNANCY AND IN 
Cuitpurii. Tlustrated with cases showing 
the Remarkable Effects of Water, By Joel Shew, 
M.1). Revised, with an Appendix, by H. 5S. 
Drayton, A.M., M.D. remo, pp. 134. Price, 
50 cents, paper, 

From earliest time water has been used as an im- 
portant instrumentality in treating the sick, and its 
efficacy has in modern times been more clearly 
demonstrated than that of any other recognized 
medicinal agent. While thousands of * discoveries ” 
have been received with enthusiasm by the medical 
fraternity only to be dismissed in a longer or shorter 
time as incompetent, water has never failed when 
applied by skilful and intclligent hands to accom- 
plish good, The value of this simple element in 
those conditions peculiar to woman's married life is 
very great, and the experience of the best authori- 
ties in obstetrics confirms all that Dr. Shew has to 
say. The need of just such information is the suf- 
ficient reason that this new and revised edition is 
given to the public. Were every married woman 
possessed of a copy and observed its precepts, we 


LIBRARY. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue American nation has a double birthright— 
liberty and land. Its liberty it has guarded jeal- 
ously, but until very recent years it seems to have 
been indifferent to the loss of its public lands and 
ignorant of the methods by which they Jave been 
diminished. Hon, George W. Julian tells the story 
in brief in the North American Review for August. 
Five medical authorities discuss the question, ** Can 
Cholera be Averted ?” “The Animal Soul,” “A 
Profane View of the Sanctum,” ‘* The Price of 
Gas,” and ‘* Temperance Reform Statistics” are 
other noteworthy topics. 


CRITICAL METHODS OF DETECTING ERRORS IN 
PLANE SuRFACES. A paper read before the En- 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. By John 
A. Brashear. An interesting pamphlet to experts 
in physics and mechanics. 


FooT-PRINTS OF TEMPERANCE PIONEERS, com- 
piled by J. N. Stearns, is designed as a ‘ Centen- 
nial Souvenir” of the temperance reform, and is 
chiefly made up of the testimony of prominent men 
of past generations, in behalf of decency, duty, and 
truth. Beginning with an essay by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, written in 1785, its contents embrace decla- 
rations by men such as Geo, B. Cheever, Lyman 
Beecher, Prof. Moses Stuart, Justin bkdwards, John 
Marsh, Lebbeus Armstrong, Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen, Jonathan Kittredge, John Pierpont, Charles 
Jewett, Albert Barnes, Eliphalet Nott, Thomas P. 
Hunt, Heman Humphrey, John Wesley, Lewis 
Case, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, John G. 
Palfrey, Gerrit Smith, and many others connected 
with the early temperance work. Price, cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents, J. N. Stearns, Agent, New 
York, 


HARPER'S MONTHLY for August is appropriate 
to the season ; its illustrations suggest waving meads 
and breezes that mitigate summer fervors. “A 
Trip on the Ottawa” is refreshing, with its pictures 
of simple life in a section of the Dominion, * Social 
Democrats in the Reichstag” shows us the sort of 
men that dispute imperial control in Germany. 
‘**A New England Colony in New York” intro- 
duces the reader to an old-fashioned settlement 
away down on the end of Long Island. ‘“ English 
and American Railways” is a good description of 
the comparative excellences of two great systems of 
travel. We might say that our own experiences of 
‘third class” coaches are more agreeable than the 
writer's. A very good Number this of August. 


E1oHTH ANNUAL REPORT of the National Food 
Reform Society for the year ending January 31, 
1885, is an interesting and instructive document, 
being made up chiefly of newspaper notices and re- 
ports of the work of the Society. We are glad to 





believe that the large mortality among lying-in 
women, that is a disgrace to our vaunted civilization, 
would be immensely reduced, 


L see such enthusiasm and good progress in a cause 
| that promises fundamental improvement to the 
community, Price twopence, or five cents, Office 











of the Society, London, Finsbury Square Build- 
ings, FE. C. 
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Virginia, which is followed by a paper from Bishop 


| Harris, of Michigan, on ‘Capital and Labor.” 


IN THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Mr. Kellogg lately | 


published a series of articles on the Temperaments, 
that were phrenological and thoroughly instructive 
to his large round of readers. In other respects 
the Schoo? Journal is kept in advance regarding 
educational matters by its observant and energetic 
editor, By the way, the office of the Schcol Your- 
nai has been removed to 25 Clinton Place, in the 
neighborhood of the F. & W. Co.'s Office, and 
adding one more to the group of publication houses 
in the interest of education. 


Lippincott’s MaGazineé for August is another 
example of a monthly gotten up in a manner befit- 
ting the season. The only “solid” papers are 
“The Scottish Crofters” and ** The Pioneers of 
the Southwest.” The former contains a statement 
of the claims of the Crofters and of the tend- 
ency of legislation and public opinion in Great 
Britain in reference to the tenure of land, ‘‘ Our 
Ville” is an amusing sketch of French provincial 
life. ‘Fishing in Elk River” carries us to the 
wild mountain region of West Virginia; and ‘*A 
Forest Beauty” is a description of the tulip-tree, 
the giant of the Western woods. There are also 
other good things. 


OGILVIE's POPULAR READING, No. 20, contains 
six stories: *‘ A Dark Inheritance,” ‘* His Secret,” 
**The Withered Leaf,” ** Clouds and Sunshine,” 
** The Little Earl,” ‘* Diary of a Minister’s Wife.” 
Price 30 cents. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE 
CENTURY opens with a lively account of life at 
* Camp Grindstone,” the summer meeting-place of 
the American Canoe Association. 
illustrated. W. D. Howells, in his picturesque 
series on Italian cities, writes of his walks through 
Siena, illustrated from Pennell’s etchings and pen- 
and-ink sketches, some of them of full-page size. 
The papers on ‘* Typical Dogs” include ‘* The 
Water-Spaniel,” ‘ The Collie,” ‘The Fox-Ter- 
rier,” and ‘** The Scotch Deerhound,” each class 
being illustrated. There is a paper ‘‘On Hotel- 
keeping—Present and Future,” also ‘* The Indian 


It is prefusely 





Territory—what it is, and what it should be”; be- 
sides papers by Gen, litz John Porter on Malvern 
Hill—‘* The Last of the Seven Days’ Battles,” and 
another chapter from the * Recollections of a Pri- 
vate,” both illustrated. 


THE POPULAR ScieENCcE MONTHLY for August 
has ‘* Concerning the Suppressed Book,” ‘* Genius 
and Insanity,” ‘‘An Experiment in Primary Edu- 
cation,” *‘On Leaves,” ‘* Diet in Relation to Age 
and Activity,” ‘* Modern Bronzes,” ‘*A Sketch of 
M, Chevreul,” among its special features, 


Tue late number of Christian Thought has not 4 


been surpassed by any of its predecessors. It opens | 


| Geographical Notes, 


with a paper by Prof. Davis, of the University of , C. Hare. 


‘“*The Vicarious Principle in the Universe” is a 
very interesting presentation of the truth that the 
basis of the atonement as a rule of grace may be 
found in nature. The miscellaneous articles are of 
varied and great interest. The Rev. Dr, Deems 
edits Christian Thought, 


WORSE THAN WASTED. 
Wasted Resources.” 
Ph.D. r2mo, pp. 98. 
Stearns, Agt., New York. 

Recent gleanings from statistics, including the 
census of 1880, and other official documents that 
add much to the earnest testimony of the author’s 
previous essay. 


A supplement to “ Our 
By Wm, Hargreaves, M.D., 
Paper 30 cents, J. N, 


The cost in money of the liquor- 
drinking habits of our population is stupendous, 
quite beyond conjecture by one who is not conver- 
sant with facts, but the cost to the physical and 
moral being of our people is beyond all attempt at 
calculation, Dr, Hargreaves does not exaggerate 
the case ; he leaves the reader to note his array of 
figures, and draw what conclusions he may of the 
terrible condition of society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIBTY FOR PHYSICAL 
RESEARCH, Part VIIL., for May is of passing in- 
terest to the general reader; the chief topics dis- 
cussed at much length, with a considerable list of 
examples, are Automatic Writing, in which the lit- 
tle board known as Planchette plays a conspicuous 
part, and Phantasms of the Dead, following which is 
a critical examination of such alleged phenomena, 
by Mr. Edmund Gurney, under the title of Hallu- 
cinations, 

The retirement of Prof. Sidgwick from the presi- 
dency and the election of Prof. Balfour Stewart to 
that place is noted, 

SHALL WE HANG THE INSANE WHO COMMIT 
Homicipes? A paper read before the Medical 
Jurisprudence Society of Philadelphia, by Clark 
Rell, is a strong appeal to the intelligent in profes- 
sional and lay circles in behalf of the unfortunate 
who in a moment of frenzy or strange exaltation 
render themselves subject to the charge of homi- 
cide, 

REFERENCE Book with 
By Louis Heilprin. 8vo. 


Tue HISTORICAL 


$3.00. 
INQUIRIES INTO HLUMAN FACULTY AND ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Francis Galton. 8vo. $3.00. 


How sHOULD I PRONOUNCE?~ The art of 


correct pronunciation, $1.25. 
STUDENT’s ECCLESIASTICAL History. Part 
Il, The Christian Church during the Middle 


Ages, with a summary of the Reformation. By 
Philip Smith, 1zmo. $1.50. 

WANDERINGS IN SPAIN, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated. By A. J. 
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